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PROGRESS OF RURAl\eDUCATION, 1925 AND 1926 


I. PROBLEMS CONCERNEIV WITH RURAL SCHOOL SUPPORT 

THE SCHOOLS AXD THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

y \ 

The rural schoohjolM United SUtes have both profited by and 
suffered from the ^neral economic depression affecting farmers and 
farming during 1^5 and 1926. Rarely,^ if ever in recent yeare, 
have the social and educational welfare, as well as the economic 
condition of the farm population and their influence on American 
life, received so much and such disinterested attention. Not only 
farmers but other social and occupational |p*oups — citizens in gen- 
eral — have given thoughtful consideration* to the situation. Con- 
gress has considered a variety of measures designed to ameliorate 
conditions. A Division of- Cooperative Marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was established by act of Congress during the 
biennium, its creation influenced by the desire of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give intelligent advice and assistance Ih'an important 
phase of the business of farming. * , 

An unusual number of studies of the farmer’s income and stand- 
ards of living, health, and hospital service in farm communities, 
supplementing those more specifically concerned with production 
and marketing, have engagwl the attention of Federal and other 
organizations interested in farm problems. 

Increased activity on the part of organizations concerned with 
the social, educational, vocational, wd recreational welfare of the 
farm youth have been noticeablei A few important examples of 
such activities are mentioned as typical: The American Country 
Life Association conducted a nation-wide study designed tb ascer- 
tain attitude.s of farm* youth towaid certain social and vocational - 
• questions. The a^ociation devoted its 1925 annual conference to 
the subject of farm youth, the problems discussed growing in, part 
out of the investigation. 

The American Library Association has been active in investigating 
public library service furnished to rural communities and rural 
schools. A recent survey made by a committee of the association 
revealed the fact that 93 per cent of the people without library 
service live in rural territory. The association has set as its* ultimate 
goal the development of adequate library service vnthin easy readi 

‘ 1 
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of everyone in the United States. 'This interest) among others, is 
stimulating efforts for better public and school libraries fol' rural 
communitFes. ' . - i 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has conducted an 
intensive Campaign in North Dakota, with the result that there ar« 
now branches of that organization in all rural, districts in some 
counties and in a high percentage of rural districts in the Qthers. ’ 
Similar campaigns are n6w being organized .in Mississippi and 
Nebraska. 

This concentration of attention on the general educational welfare 
of farm communities promises to continue, and should liave a per- 
manent influence for good on educational conditions. 

The immediate effect of economic depression on rural schools luu 
been to curtail expenditures for all but the accepted necessaries— 
sometimes narrowly interpreted; to delay building programs, school 
consolidation, provision for supervision, and the like, even to the 
extent of lowering established standards in some communities. It 
has not been confined to any particular section of th^rcountry, but 
has be^ most* serious, of course, in those States or communities 
depending largely on amnculture rather thlln manufactures as*t 
source of economic income and wealth. Among the comments on (he 
relationship between the economic situatipn and general schpol prog- ' 
reea which have been made by the chief ^tate school officers of the 
States, the following,’ selected as representative of different sections 
of the country, arc also reasonably typical : ~ 

Connecticut . — Progress bss been very much slowed down, by tbe present 
^nom; wave, bat bas not stopped. No retrogression Is In evidence. Tbe 
tobacco situation has hindered developments In tbe tobacco-growing districtA 

touiHana. — The economic conditions In the rural sections of tbe State are 
not very promising. The suitar crop has been a fallore for the past two jWs. 
Tbe cotton crop has been good, but the present low price has brooftbt mudi 
hardship to the cotton farmen of the State. 

IfaMe.— The fact that tbe farmer has been going throngh a period of da* 
pressloo baa developed a psychology which makes It difficult to find waji 
and nipana for making the rural schools commcinmrate with the needs of the 
people. In one county In which a crop failure occurr^ last year an cflbrt 
was made to maintain schools at their usual efficiency,* but It became newt- 
aery In some insiances to reduce Balarle<B. shorten the length of the term, and 
postpone Improvement, This year the county Is prositeroos and every egprt 
Is being made to recover the lost ground and to go ahead. The rural school . 
attoatloD is vitally tied up with the economic conditions. 

Montano . — ^While economic oondltlona In general In this State have lia* 
proved, a large number of districts la . rural sections of tbe State hal. 
exceedingly high levies, and many districts have uot opened school at alL 
Children have been cared foy In other diatricta. or In some Instances have bsia 
left without any school whatever. Condi tlona can nut he remedied until the 
State aaaames a laiger share of school support. DlatrlctB are helpless to oaz^ 
ao heavy a load os haa been required. a ‘ 1 
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2fC%0 y O^JC.— rwUiCm bST6 bMO IMljrillg" dtoppaportlftn^^y tii(h tAZ6^ «ti^ 
thlB hear 3 ' burden of tafstlon has retarded school proirresa. • 

North CarofiM . — ^The low price of tobacco and the dhtruptlon of the tobacco 
coopcratiTe assodatlotl, together with a Kvere drontcht In 1925, bare slowed 
op school progress In some parts of the State. The slump In the cotton-mill 
iadUBtry alTected the income tax and limited State support On the whole, 
howerer, the economic situation seemed' fairly good until the in the 

price of cotton in 192«. There is no way to tell how far-reaching this will be. 

South Carolina. — Agrlcoltural States bare bad a hard tJm^^ fluandall}* for 
tbe pos(.few years, but Sooth ^arollna seems to hare 'largely 'solr^ the prob- 
lem of flnanclng ber public schools through Indirect taxation. . 

V IVyomlnp. — Economic conditions in most of the mral communities of this 
Stflte bare been bad during tbe past biennium. There la some indication of 
Improv^ent at ^e present time.. This, of course, has affected rural school 
improrement. Fonuoately tbe rutal schools bare been able to continue and 
Improve without much local taxation, ao that the schools la this State hare 
not suffered as %everely as those in surroaudlng States where economic condi- 
tions were slmllar’but State support less adequate. 

« • ^ 

But the economic situation has led al^ to fruitful and deter- 
, mined efforts to secure more generous school support and more 
efficient schools for rural children— movements which promise 
effective and {:«rmBnent results.’ Two important factors ace moro 
clearly and widely recognized ‘than ever: ILocal support as' the' 
sole dependence for rural schools is jnconstaht, inadequate, and in- 
equitable i and rural schools frequently, from causes inherent in rural 
conditions, cost more rather than less than urban schools, if equally 
efficient The ultimate result has been a reexamination of the^ sit- 
uation and renewed efforts for improvement centering largely 
aroimd two large aspects of rural education — scientific and equi- 
table methods of suppUf-t, and stAndards of achievement, the latter 
concentrating chiefly on improving tlie quality' of instruction. 

STATE AID- AND EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPrOBTUNTEON 

/ 

^ INTEREST IN RURAL SCHOOL SUPPORT AND ETPORTS TOWARD IlfPROVEHClTT 

The unusual interest in questions of the adequacy and method of 
support of schools in rural communities, growing during the 
decade, c u l m i n ated in unwonted activity during the biennium in 
all matters concerned with State school funds and their distribution. 
About three-fourths of the money spent on tbe public schools in 
the United,, States comes from local sources. Practically all of 
this, as well as a portion -of thqt raised by State and county units, . 
comes from property taxation. These two factors, namely, de- 
pendence on local resources and dependence on property toxdtioh 
as the chief source of school support, render the farmer’s school-tax 
bmden particularly "heavy as compared with his city fellow citizen, 

while the returns he receives in education facilities for his chil- 

* 
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dren tre not usually commensurate with the effort nor equal in 
ciency to those oflfered in urban communities. 

While this is particularly true of rural elementary and seoondaiy ' 
achools, it is probably true also of Stato higher institutions of lean* 
ing which the farmer helps jto support. With the acknowledged 
inadequacy and inefficiency of rural 'elementary and seoondaiy 
schools, it would be unrea^nable to expect Uie farm population to 
famish its quota of students to State > higher institutions. Sudi^ 
studies as have been made of the plaqment of graduates of State 
teacber-prepar^ institutions indicate unmistakably that rural^* 
schools do notXparticipate proportionately with urban schools in 
the service 'which State normal schools and teachers colleges are 
established to contribute. They neither secure nor retain to a reason- 
ably adequate degree teachers pt'epiired at such institutions. 

Increased realization of the seriousness of the situation and of 
its inequity is responsible for the wider interest in mqgp nearly 
equaliz^ ^ucational opportunities within States and for increased 
efforts to secure them. 'This interest is clearly evidenced in the | 
number and content of state-wide studies of school support which 
. have Appeared during the biennium. The educational needs of 
rural communities and their financial ability to meet them; present 
and potential sources of funds for school support; State school 
funds and their distribution amoqg local units; effect of differ- 
ent methods of distribution on local school offerings, and the ilka, 
have become common and fruitful subjects of research. SOch re- 
search investigations have been carried on in several Slates by State 
officials, or under their direction, or at their request, with the pur- 
pose of using th^ as guides for proposed legislative or other revi- 
sions. Others are resea ich projects initiated because of enlarged 
interest andl contributing to. the general knowledge and literature 
of the subject. 

In at least one-fourth of the States efforts of one kind or another 
have been mfide during the biennium to secure increased appropria- 
tions from State sources for new or old purposes, distributed by 
' new or old methods as permanent or temporary relief for small, 
needy schools. In several States new' annual appropriations for 
general or specific purposes have been provided ; in others a speriil 
appropriation for specific purposes or increases in’ the amount of 
present appropriation have been made, or the principle on' wLicb 
c^her appropriations are made or distributed has been extended 
to other activities; while in few States ' fundamental changei' 
either in the amount of State fimds furnished or'in the mettvodi 
of distribution, or both, have been sought or accomplished. Evea 
though changes advocated have not been effected, the extensin I 
efforts made to arouse public interest ip intelligent oonsideratioB | 
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of problems of school support have had a si^ificant and probably 
listing effect^ The efforts themselves have resulted in a better 
understanding of school needs and larger acquaintance on the part 
of the public with successful policies pursued in progfessive States, 
tnd so have helped lay a foundation for later accomplishment. 
Montana and Missouri are examples of States in which constitu- 
tional amendments or legislation favorable> to school interests, re- 
cently proposed and Idst, apparently .mark not the end but the 
beginning of wider or more united or better understood cjiorts in 
the direction of securing more nearly equalised educational oppor- 
tunities. , ^ 

■ointccR ASD pisTsnionoit or state school irnnis 

Old and new tiourree of school support, — ^Tl>e sources from which 
hinds are derived, particularly Slate funds, effective and potential, 
are, of course, basic to any constructive consideration of revision of 
methods oft school support Several stAidics of recent origin, and 
particularly (hose made during the biennium just closed, have calle<l 
Ittention to the inadequacy of (he general property (ax as the sole 
soured of revenues for school supjxirt and to the growing tendency 
to wk other and so-calleil newer types of State taxes to relieve the 
ovcrbiinlened property source and to meet the rising costs of educa- 
tion. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 18, points out that 
(he majority of citizens have little knowledge of the extent to which 
many Stat^are.now employing corporation taxes, iilbome taxes, and 
other newer types instead of, or in addition to, general property taxes 
as a source of school revenues. 4 

As if. well known, the public schools in the United States are sup- 
porte<l by funds from State, county, city, town or township, and 
district sources. A portion of the cost- of maintenance in all States 
comes from the State as a unit, the proportion varying widely among 
States from that in Delaware providing 81]^ per cent in 1925 to. 
Kansas providing IV^ |)er cent in the same year. While local school 
moneys are derived almost wholly from property taxatio(|, State 
funds come from a number of sources. Among Uie most common 
ones are permanent invested funds, State pro^rty tax, appropria- 
tions from general State revenues, corporation tax, income tax, 
inheritance tax, and se^Mance taxea « 

The personal income tax is a source of school revenue in six i^^ates 
at the present time. Arkansas repealed in 1925 the law by which 
such a tax was levied specifically for schools, leaving Delaware as 
the only State, so far as information is available, in which this tax 
is levied and the entire revenue devoted to schools. Five (Ather « 
States, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, and Nortli- 
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CAToIiDA, mt Aside for school purposes some portion of (he prooeede ] 
of A State personal income tax.‘ 

In eight States Al^or a part of the proceeds of a State inheriianoi ' 
tv if devoted to schools. Of this number, one, Virginia^ devotai i 
the entire proceetls' to the “^tate public school fund” or “to be 
need for primary and grammar grades of the public schools.” Up 
to 1925 another State, Nevada, levied u inheritance tax, <40 par | 
cant of the proceeds of which went to the State school fund. Thb ' 
law in^Nevada was repealed in 1925. ** i 

Practically all States levy home ty{>e of corporation tax^ Umtigh 
only seven make such a levy specihcally for si’hools. In ee\'ea 
additional States part of the proceeds^ of such tax is devoted to 
school purposes, ^l^he States* levying some form of corporation ! 
tax specifically for scliools are as follows; New Hampshire, Maine, 
Kentucky, New York, West Virginia, Kansas, and Delaware. 

Tlie severance tax is a new source of revenue attracting increas* 
ing interest because of a belief in its possibUities and fatmess as 
a source of school revenue. It is defined in the laws of two States 
as a tax on all natural prc^ucts separated, from the soil except 
agricultural. The interpretation conimunly used corresponds to this 
definition. Natural protlucts, such as coal, oil, and miner^ of 
all types, aro sources of wealth which will ultimately i>ccome ex* 
hausted. Future gcneratiohs:iytU not share in the income accruing 
from these natural de)>osits unle^ some special provision assuring 
Its continuation or other method of prolonging participation is mada 
A tax on such deposits or their products, set aside as a perms neat 
fund or used for current school purposes, is considered one step in tba. 
direction of continuing or making permanent their benefits to future 
generations. The five States in which severance taxes are used for 
scliools usually devote the money to the State common* or generd 
school fund and to funds for higher institutions. Jn Arkansas, , 
liouisiaua, and Oklahoma part of the proceeds is 'returned to tha 
counties in which the tax is collected. 

E1gl)t State* levy occupational, business, and license taxes, reve- 
nue from which are useii for schoof purposes. In four 8tat<«, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, South Carolina, and Georgia, there are tobacco 
or cigarette taxes used wholly or largely for sdiools. 

Method* of di$tributinff State funde. — ^The search for lieUer nieth* 
oda, usually call^ scientific methods, of distributing State funds 
among the various administrative units within the State is iha 
phase of the general^ problem of State support which has received 
the largest attention during the biennium. Methods of distrjbiitioa 
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ire pkrticulariy important in tlie prevailing efforts to promota 
ajaaliaation of tax Imrdens and school opportunities. Old methods 
of distributing States funds have, therefore, been subjected to ref* * 
examination apd revision and to an unwonted Wutinizing both as 
to kind of distribution and 'its effect on local scjlbols. The methoda 
Djost ('omnionly 4ised at the present time in the different States,.- 
with the number of States using Uiem are: (1) Per pupil ba^. 
Old) as school census, average daily attendance, aggr^g;«(0 attend' 
ince, or enrollment. Forty-five States distribute souie or all of * 
ibcir funds on one of these {wr pupil bases. (2) Per teacher baaia, 
mcluding number of teachers, graduated grant pTi 'portioned 
salary basis, graduated grant proportioned to qualifications basi& 

' SjUxCien States use one or more of tliese in dUtribdting some of ^heir 
, Slate fumU. (b) On some sjiecificBlJy equalizing basis. Twenty- 
four States now have iHpializing funds. (4) Miscellaneous bases 
or combinations of different bases.* 

4 
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State-fridr ntv^int jof iwhool tnipporf nunierowi^ and Bciantifcany 
math, — The biennium has been unusually prolific in tho pro- 
d^tinn of studies having for their objective the di^very of metho^la 
or»|ualizing or Approaching eqiiitability of eilucational opportuni- 
ties within the State Ht\idied. The. majority of these studies have 
am>p((Hl the theses that such equalization is possible'll desirable; 
that it is the business of thie State as tho responsible sAool unit to 
di-sfover and put into operation means for its nccomplishioent; that 
certain minimum standards or criteria a-s to the educational offering 
should be set up.by the State, which local units must observe. Be- 
yoml the minimum, freedom for further achievement, if not encour- 
agement, is both possible ami desirable. Apparently alao a large , 
Dumlier of the, investigators have accepted tho thesis promulgated b/ 
the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission in 1923 that equaliza- 
tion and reward- for sp^'ial effort are more or less intWipatible, and 
that of the two,' equalization of opportunity amoni^ schoo) unite is ^ 
j the partfcular futiction which it is unquestionably the first responr- 
|,fiibility of 'the State^ to discharge. 

Tlic reaalt of the empbaaia of reward <or effort in. a SUl^ald intern la to 
destroy in aome degree iJie effect of proviaiona fbr eqoalUing edocatiooal 
opportunity. It would, seem, therefore, that in the future deretopoient of State- 
•Id RTAtema payment for effort would be either entlrriy eiimloated or redoeed 

/tea minlmtmi where tlie good arlalog from it out^tgtia the harm.* 

' P. n, Swirt I'DiTvrally of rslirornta. Mla-.«ofniphr<l dyruUir. 

* Htsie Support of l*ubllc Sritbolt. Paul Mort, Barcati of PubIteatloiiB, TMdftn OoUep, 
CttoJnbla Uolronlty, Sew Tort. 
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Man7 of us In our desire to equalise edncatioqal oj^rtunltj and to rewni 
effort have said ^hat tbe equaliziog ^fuod of North jParolina ought to be 
tributed on the dual basis of need an(r effort. * * V * No method of appor > 
tloniog the equalising fund will accomplish both these alms, because they dlA^ 
fibm one another iq^ kind and not in degree. They are mutually exclnslvt 
Equalising burdens doe.s not mean rewarding effort ; nor can rewarding effort 
erer equalise the burden of support.* 

I 

Varied units of measuring educational need^effort, and ability to 
support schools have been used as bases in devising equalization 
plana. Among those used as measuring school needs are number 
pupils enrolled, or in average daily attent^nce ; number of teachers 
employed; and the “weighted pupil.” As measurements of abilHj 
are (1) true or assessed or “equalized*” tax valuation per pupil; 
(2) relationship between income and wealth as expressed by formulne 
set tip for the purpose. As measurements of effort, actual or pro- 
posed, to support scliools, are (1) tax rate, that levied or that neces- 
sary to raise a given amount per pupil on an assumed or fixed 
valuation ; (2) a fixed per pupil expenditure-7-the amount established 
on some'accep^ basis, such as State average for the year. 

Among the studies of school support from the State point of view 
made during the bieniiium which may be considered as official or 
semiofficial in character in that they were published by or sponsored 

or approved by State departments of education are: 

• » 

Inequality In educntlonal opportunity In IlllnoiB, C^ular 192, Issued hj 
Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction. 

Finoncipg education In Connecticut, the proposed plan to enable the State to 
meet more adeqaatelY its educational responsibility. Prepared by the dl- 
rlttloD of research and surreys of the State board of education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Development of State support and control of education in Connecticut. Doctor^ 
dlsMrtatlon by Mrs. Helm Martin Walker. Published by the State board of 
education, Hartford, Conn. 

Equalization of the financial burden of education among conntles In Nortl 
Caraiina, a study of the eqaallzlng fund. Fred Wilson Morrison. Teachen 
College, Columbia Unirerslty, contributions to education No. 184.* 

State responsibility for the support of education in Georgia. Gordon D. Blngl*' 
ton. Teachers College, Coltunbia Dnirenity, New York.* 

The financing of edocatlqn in West Virginia. Issued under the direction of 
the State superintendent of tree schools, Obarleaton. W. Va. 

Texas educational survey, vol. 2, financial supi>ort Bdncatlonal survey coa- 
mlssfon, Austin, Tex. 

Borvey of education in Utah, Chapter Flnanclng'the elementary^nd hlik 
schools. BoIIetin, 19^, No. Is, U. 8. Burean of Edocatioo. 

• ■ BqnKiiMUoo of the Plntncial Bardea of BdacatloD among Counties In North. CaroUia 
Fred Wilson Morrison. Teachers College, Columbia Dnlverslty, CoatribuUons to edoei- 
tloo No. 184. . . 

*Made by msmber of Stats department or referred to In letter from Btats eop>r 
lotcndent, 

a 
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B^MUt of State aid to imbllc odiofdB in New York State. Prepared for a Joint 
hdelatlve committee by Panl Jl. Mort, with the advice and cooperation of Q. 

. , D. Stniyer, J. B. McQaugbey, and Robert M. Haig. 

ApfiroprlaUons and sobsldles In edncatloo'hl Barveya. Report of a committee 
appointed by Olfford Ptnchot, Governor of Pennsylvania. l)epartment of 
pobllc Instruction, Harrisburg. Pa. ■ ’ ' • 

In addition to these more or less “ official ” studies, the following 
are among the research studies on State-wide school financing of g|ta- 
eral interest made or published during the biennium : 

Studies In public school finance — ^Tbe Middle West, Illinois, Minnesota, Sooth 
Dakota. Fletcher Harper Swift. Published hy the University of Minnesota. 

State support of public schools. Paul R, Mort. Bureau of publlcntlops, Teach- 
ers Odl^, Columbia University, New York. 

Stodlea In pubUc school finance — The South, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, , 
Tennessee. Fletcher Harper Swift. PubUsbed by the University of Min- 
nesota. •* 

A technique for tbe determination of unit school costs. University of Iowa. 

Studies In education. 

Major Issues Id school finance. Research bulletin, vol. 4, No. 6, National 
Bducatloo Association. Woablngton, D. 0. 

The financing of education In Iowa. Educational finanre inquiry commlssloD. 
Published by Macndllan. 

Two studies somewhat different in nature, but with an important 
bearing on the matter of State support, are “Tiie Ability of the 
States tt^uppq^ Education,” by J. K, Norton, published by the 
National Education Association, and “ Effect of Population upon the 
Ability to Support Education,” by Harold F. Clark, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, The 
first is an effort to measure the economic power of the several States 
in terms of the children 1^ educate, the unit being the number of 
diildren from 6 to 13 years of age. Several measures of a Statens, 
economic ability are presented, based on the relationship between 
the value of tangible wealth and the average annual income. The * 
resultant of the accepted relationship divided by tbe number of 
children 6 to 13 years old is used as repre^nting the economic power 
on which the State may draw for educational ex|)enditure8. The 
second, “ The Effect of Population upon the Ability to Support Edu- 
cation,” discusses costs j^m a different and, according to tlie author, 
a neglected angle. The study is an effort to indicate or measure the 
importance of the effect which the number of children a State or 
community has to educate and the relationship which the number of 
Buch cljildren bears to the number of adults have on the ability of the 
State or community to pay for education. 

It is notQ^sible within tbe scow of this chapter to describe even 
briefly the n^y interesting phas^ of these studies bearing on State ^ 
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responsibility for schools. As an example of procedures followed k I 
conducting state-wide studies of school support some outstanding I 
characteristics of two of them are described briefly.* I 

Supporting schools in Utah ,. — Chapter 12, Financing the 
' ipentary and High Schools,^ in “A Survey of Education in Utah,” 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 102G, No. 18, sets forth three interest- 
ing plans for state-wide contribution to local school support. This 
study erophasixes two important points of general interest and 
“’application: (1) The failure of property taxation a.s the sole source 
of school support, and (2) the responsibility of the State for equal- 
ization among its sdiool districts, at least to the extent of a minima 
educational program. Of a general property tax as the sole method 
of school support, the report states: “The general property tax ii | 
a source’ of school revenue stands condemned to-day, not only by 
ev^ry leading authority in the field of taxation but by numerous State 
tax commissions consisting of men eminent in business and public 
affairs.” Quoting frodl £^ys in Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 
ihan, and reports of speciaf State tax commissions of Georgia, Ohio, 
and lUinois, the report discusses the desirability of other sources of 
school moneys, including income-tax, severance tax, corporation tax, 
inheritance tax, with a view to ultimate adoption of one or more 
of them. 

Hefecte in methods of apportioning State aid among the districts 
are pointed out. Approximately 85 per cent of school-maintenance 
expenses were from State sources. The bulk of this was distributed 
to districts on the i>er capita basis, scholastic population 6 to 
18, inclusive. The defects are ns follows: (1) The school census, 
which is employed as the basis of apportioning the major part of 
3tate aid, results in giving districts grants for children who are not 
in school and puts a premium on nonattendance. (2) In ^portion- 
ing funds, differences in financial ability and differences in the effort 
put forth by the districts are ignored. (3) The prorating of funds 
is defective. 

To remedy the situation the report outlines three different plana 
Plan I recommends complete State support, the State to pay all tl» 
cost of a minimum program determined upon, by levying a State tax 
which would produce, when added to all other State funds, sufficient 
money to pay costa of all school. This method has recently received . 
serious consideration Irt a number of the States. So far, it has not 
been actually adopted in any State except Delaware, and there wik 
some limitations. It is, however, similar to the policy followed by 
individual States composing Australia.” 


* Cb« 9 t«r by Fletcher Harper Swift. ■ B«« School Llfo, AprU. 1927. 
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Plan II proposes a large equalization fund. In addition to all 
existing State funds it is proposed that a special State equalization 
fund be provided and distributed in such a manner as to equalize 
district school revenues and district school burdens. (1) Existing 
school funds are to be distributed as at present. (2) Every district, 
in order to share in the State equalization fund, must levy a tax of 
a rate equal at least to that which the wealthiest district must levy to 
provide funds which, with the moneys received from the State dis- 
trict fund and all other existing State funds, will be sufficient to ” 
pay the total cost of providing the ihinimum program (in this dia- 
trict) without aid from the equalization fund. By the wealthiest 
district^is meant the district having the greatest true valuation per 
school census child^and by minimum program is meant such pro- 
gram as can be purchased by an expenditure of $70 per child in 
average daily attendance. The rate whicli this wealthiest district 
levies becomes in effect a compulsory minimum tax rate to be levied 
by every district in the State. While the wealthiest district and all 
other districts will continue to receive all State grants they are now ^ 
receiving the wealthiest district would not share in the equalization 
fund. »No district would share in this fund which could meet the 
entire cost of the minimum program from the proceeds of its quotas 
of existing State funds plus the proceeds of the minimum tax. (8) 

Any district may levy a rate higher than that required for partid- 
palion in the State equalization fund. In apportioning the equaliza- 
tion fund the State shall disregard moneys provided by districta 
through levying a Ux rate higher than the minimum compulsory tax. 

No district, therefore, shall be penalized through deductions from 
quotas of the equalization fund because it exceeds the minimum com- 
pulsory tax rate, nor shall it be given additional aid from the equali- 
zation fund for that reason. (4) Every district shall receive from 
the State equalization fund an amount representing the differenoe 
between the cost of providing said district’s minimum program «md 
the sum of th6 proceeds of the district minimum tax plus all grants • 
to which the district would be entitled from the now existing funds. 

Plan III, equalization by means of existing funds. This plan is 
recommended in case the other two are rejected os im]>06sible or im- 
practicable. It proposes that one-half of thovcombined income of 
existing State school funds shall be apportioned among the dietricts 
on the basis of average daily attendance and that the remaining half 
shall be set aside as an equalization fund to be apportioned among 
' all districts which levy a tax of a' fixed minimum rate and are unable 
I from the proceed of this tax and from all other State funds to 
provide for each child in average daily attendance an amount equal 
to the State average expenditure per pupil in average daily atten^- 

||4i ' 
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Alice, during the pm:eding year. It is apparent that this last plan 
means, merely the adoption of an “ equalizing ” method of distribu^ 
ing available funds. The report states that only by provision of a. 
State equalization fund can Utah make progress toward evening ook 
the present inequalities in the State school system and reach the^first 
rank of those States endeavoring to finance their schools with soms 
regard for sound and scientific principles of school support. ' 

Some feai>uree of a »tudy of State aid in New York State. — Several 
studies of school support have recently been made in New York 
State. Important changes in the statutes concerning the distributioo 
of funds and providing for an increased appropriation (to which 
reference is made later) have resulted from or been influenced by a 
plan proposed in Report of State Aid to Public Schools in New 
York State.’* * ‘ The author aims to determine the State’s educational 
task by the weighted pupil ” measure. He states that improvement 
of the present system must come through a change in the (present) 
method of measuring need of communities for aid and from a con* 
sideration of the wealth of communities in the distribution of the 
funds. 

Taking the offering demanded by a given program for a city elementary 
child aa a unit, this device weighted pnpll "] weights a pupil when meeanr. 
Ing the need in any other Bltnatlon or tn any type of education recognized ca 
tho mlnlinum program by an amount representing the relative cost of glvioi 
the pupil what would reesonnhly be occepted os an equivalent offering. For 
instance, a city hlgh-ochool child is given a welding of two — that la, a city 
hlgh*acbool child counts two welglited puplla. 

Oonaideiing both the educational task and the financial ability of the Stata 
a measure of the type of educational offering the clUaena of Now York are 
willing to Bupport may be obtained by discovering tbe kind of orqwrtunlty made 
available in tho^ communities which have, practically the same ability to 
support tchoola ns baa the State as a whole. Prom a study of the curroit 
expeosea In 23 citle*, vlllagea^ nnd aupervleory districts having not more than 
Ifi per cent gree'ter or lesa valuation of real estate per weighted pupil than hu 
the State aa a whole, tbe median waa found to be $70 per weighted pupil. 

The aaaumptlon la that the tendency for the pe<jple of New York living in 
cktlea, vlllogea, and rural conununltlea, when faced by the some financial and 
educational situation which the State aa a whole faces, la to meet the altuntlan 
by offering a $70 education. That la, they spend enough to buy for tbe chll* 
draa In their elementary schools the kinds of offerings that $70 will boy for a 
city elementary pnpll an^ $140 will buy for the pupil of a city high school. 

The following ends were sought in developing the plan proposed 
for 'distribution of State funds ; 

9 

(1) A $70 education — that la^ an annual current expenditure of $70 per 
weighted pnpll— should -be provided throughout tbe State. (2) Tbe burden of 
tbla $70 education abould be dlatrlbuted ao as to bear upon the people in aD 

- - — I 

* lUiport of 8(st« sId to Public Scboola In New Tork Slate, prepared for a joint leglaltdw 
ooauBlrtM by t^ial R. llort. with tho sdvico and cooportUon o( Q. O. StrSycr, J, A 
IfoOaugboy, and Robert il. Haig. 
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localities at the same rate iu relatlea to tbeir taxpaying aBlIlty. (3) No com- 
monit.v fdiuuld receive less State aid than It now receives. (4) Of the total 
ADiomii of State aid the miuliuum amount i»oH8lbIe should go toward equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. (8) The plan ahonld demand an aihall an 
amount of State and therefore an Jarge a degree of local support aa pomdble.— 
Bqnaliration of EdvaiHonat Opportwniti/, by Poml R. Mort, Jour, of BiUto. 
Rmearrh, Feb., J926, p. f>4. 

The law pa^d in New York in 1925, while booed on a modiBcation 
of I he plan I'ccommended as a result of the study made by (he joint 
legislative committee, did not accept the $70 expenditure provision. 
Pi.s<*ussing the New York law of 1925 and the type of organization of 
districts in New York, Doctor Mort states:^ 

The New York CQualiention law tittemptN to us*thc ^4|(KN),tN)0 State fuud 
thill Is dislrilnited by ti comhinntion of large fund metboils In six'li ii way that 
It will contribute to the support of n minimum program of $1,200 for each ele- 
mentary teneher and $1,000 for each high school teacher.** • • • 

The .Hhorteoroings In the law arc: (1) The miulmum program cqunllaed la hot 
mtlHfactory except as a first step.. (2) Only half the cost of truusportatlon la 
rce«>giilzcd. (3) The cquullzalion law does not apply to all of the' districts 
in the Slate. • • • Districts not having a satisfactory organization are 
burred from imrllelpatlou. Provision la made for further development by 
quirlng all communities receiving Htiite aid to offer a program in advance of 
the equallied program and by admitting districts to participation os soom as 
they have formed stttikfuctory nulls.** , 

The New Y'ork law makes provision for relieving the smaller dlstrlcta** 
from impossible local burdens so that any district may have available the mini- 
mum ODiotint per feochcr without making local effort out of all proportion to 
reason. Yet the differential l>etw<>en the burden required in such districts and ■ 
that which they would be required to carry If they were properly organined 
lorully is such as to promise to be a real Incentive toward volnntary reorganl- 
utlon, . 

EQUALIZATION AND REWARD OF EFFORT 


Apropos of (he apparent wide acceptance of the point of view of 
equalization of educational opportunities and tax burdens a^the 
Slate’a chief responsibility, and that equalization of opportunity and 
reward for special effort repiesent two methods of distribution so 
op|)o.sed as to be incompatible if ^not antagonistic, Prof. George A. 
Works, of Cornell University, recently called attention to the im- 
portance of rewarding local school effort. As is well known,- the 
method of distribution practiced in many States, while carefully 
Worked out, has been based on the idea of rewarding effort and has 
taken little or no account of equalization. Professor Works appar^ 


^ State Support fur Public Seboota. Paul Mort Tcachcra College publtcatloli, TMChen 
College. Columbia Uolreraltj, New York, 


Iblf . p. 41. 
ttIblA.. PP. 41, 42. 
^ Ibid., p. as. 
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ently believee there is some danger of swinging to the oppodhi 
extreme. 

A 

Iq some recent dlncoMloDi of this snbject [methods of apportioning State lU 
to local BchooU] there are erldencee that, in the desire to secure a certain mo 
ehanlcai efficiency In the distribution of funds, there Is danger of overlouklng 
certain aspects of the problem fundamental to education In a democracy. It la 
well to bear In mind that equality of tax burdens ond equality of educational op- 
portunities are not necessarily ooncomltanta Under our educational orgaalsatioa 
equality of educational opportunities will be likely to follow from tbe equalla* 
tlon of tax burdens to the degree that laymen have an Intelligent appreciation 
of the function of education in a democratic society. This makes It necessary 
that those who support education should have a growth attitude toward Its 
place In a constantly expanding clvUlzatlon.** 

Professor Works criticizes the new that equalization is the only end., 
wortliy of consideration in the distribution of St^te aid, and the ap- 
plication pf this principle advocated for New York in the study to 
which refer^ce has been made on the weighted pupil ” basis. Pro- 
fessor Works states that the author, of the plan sutordinated all other 
considerations to that of equalization and asserts thdt such a policy 
has certain inherent weaknesses, of which he points out the following: 

(1) It la Impracticable to oeenre complete equality of educational op|lo^ 
tsnltleo. * * * Each ocbool district would be free to make expenditurM 
db Ita own Initiative beyond the ouggested mlnlmnm standard. Tbe result U 
that, while the stated objective la equality of educational opportnnltles, this 
would not re^t from putting tbe proposed plan Into operation. Districts of 
great wealth would find It relatively easy to go beyond the minimum offerldf^^ | 
(2) In going beyond the minimum offering, tbe districts of great wealth per { 
weighted pupil would have a distinct advantage over districts of amall wealth 
. per weighted pnplL This fact la especially signlflcant in Its relation to progreai 
in the Held of niral education. (3) Closely related to tbe preceding weaknem 
ta tbe rejection of the recognition of effort when school units make provtslon 
for educational offerings that are better than tbe minimum. 

Professor Works concludes that complete equalization would not 
result. from the acceptance of the proposed plan. He states further: 

a 

While equalisation may well be an Important objective in tbe distribution of 
State aid, to fall to recognise that beyond a certain point It la leas important 
than the recognition of effort la to overlook a fundamental characteristic of 
the method by which u democratic society arrives at Ita conception of what Us 
educational offering should be. The methods of floanclug acbbola that are mt 
np should be conducive to growth. No matter how oaecbanloally perfect n pin 
of State aid may be in providing equalisation. It la certain In the long run ta 
be a barrier to edocationol progreoa If it falls to recognize this growth concep- 
tion In edncatlon. Such a plan may bring temporary expansion In parts of 
the State school system, but U is not conducive to permanent progress in tbs . 
ayatem as a whole. ' 

Professor Works concludes the article as follows: 

The argument la not against equality of educational opportuoltlee, but rathw 
against maldog this tbe only end sought In the distribution of State aid. H 

** heliUon of the State to the Snpport of Edncatlon. Oeorge A. Works, ConeU OIA 
vsfstty, Ithscs, N. T. nwMotary Bch. Jaor., Jaaoary, 1927. 
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nnst be ackoowledfed that there la not compietp hansoof between the eqnallaa* * 
tloD of edncatlonal opporfunUlea and the recognition of Local effort, bat it la 
beUeved that It la mocb better to aecnre and maintain an attitude of growth 
toward education than to aacriilce It for eonallty of edncatlonal opporranitiea. 
The recognition of effort baa proved a moat effective meana of developing thla 
attitude. loBtead of rejecting It com^otoly we ahoold endeavor to place It on 
a acientiffc baals, 

SOME SPECIAL PBOQItESS BEFORTB 



i.mong the States reporting to the Bureau of Education definite 
revisions of the laws concerning State school funds or the securing 
of appropriations providing for more generous support from State 
sources are Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
-^usetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. In Louisiana the 1920 session of the legis- 
, lature placed a tax on smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, the. 
proceeds of which go to the public schools of the State, distributed 
according to the number of educables in each parish. While the^ 
tax has not been in effect long enough to form an accurate estimate 
of the revenue derived from it, it is expected materially to increase 
the State school revenue. * 

In South Carolina a law which became effective during the bien- 
nial period guarantees a minimum seven-months term by providiilg 
that those counties which are unable, with the maximum tax set, to 
operate the schools for the required term shall receive from the State 
a sufficient sum to enable them to do so. The funds for the support 
of this law, known as the 601 law, are derived almost entirely from 
indirect taxes on soft drinks, tobaccos, luxuries, and nonessentiala 
** The proceeds are collected where the wealth is, and disbursed fqr 
the education of the children where they are. The result is a 
wonderful renaissance in the public schools of the State.*^* 

Tennessee reports that through State funds the average school 
term has been lengthened.^ The legislature in '1925 amended the 
school .iaw to guarantee an eight-months school term to all children 
in counties levying a minimum of 60 cents on $100 of taxable property 
for teachers’ salaries and operating expenses of rural and elementary 
schools. If the county tax provided does not raise sufficient funife 
from county sources, State funds are provided up to the required 
amount The apportionment is made on the teacher l^sis, counting 
one teacher to each 25 pupils in average daily attendance. A State 
- schedule of salaries based on training and service is in operation. 
In addition an allowance of .16 per cent of the teachers’ salaries for 

operating expenses is furnished from the State. 

• 

*Lett»r frott Btttf depirtmtoi of tdoetiloa. 
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Georgia reports considerable progress, as the result of the acts of I 
the. 193d and 1926 sessions of the legislature. Among thd important ] 
^. provisions are the following t ‘ , 

. 1. Oeoeral appro^ution bill — a IS.OOO.OOO appropriation for tbe public 
achoola for tbe years IdSS and 1927. TblaMs an locreuae of t000,000 In tbe 
pabllc-arhool fond. 

2l An amendment to the Barrett-Ro^rs Act providing thnt the funds be 
locreased'To $253, bOO for 102S and $300,000 thereafter. This la a6 IncreHne of 
$100,000 for ooDsolldatlon und hlgh-sfcbool, old. 

S. An extra approprladon of $325,000 for^the public acbools tor 1025. with 
the provision that $20,000 be used for summer Instltutea at the A. and Bl. 
sdtools; fllS.OOO to be used for the Increase to the Bnrrett>Rogers fond and 
the remainder to bo apportioned to the countle.<i as early na the money U 
available. ’ .j 

4 . ESquallialion act, authorising the general assembly to appropriate fuoda 
in addition to the reguUir appropriation for the common achools of the Stata, 
to give all children of the Slate equal opportunities. 

5. An act, authorising trustees of local school dlstricta to borrow funds for 
payment of teachers. 

Constitutional amendments to be voted npon at the next general election: 

To Increase the borrowing power of the governor to $3,500,000 for the prompt 
payment of teachers. ^ 

Taxation for educational purposes In counties liavlDg ettlea of more than ' 
200.000 populullon within their boundaries. 

The appropriation by the legislature for education throughout the State ’ 
has been Increased $500,000 annually, which Is an aid to rural as well as to 
dty achoolt. One hundred thousand dollars baa, been added to the fund for 
providing for consolidations of rural schools and t>etter hlgb-achoo] odvantagte 
of rural boys and girls. The last session of the legislature passed an **equali> ' 
cation enabling act antborlzlng succeeding legislatures to appropriate funds, . 
tit addition to the regular appropriation for the public schools of the State, ^ 
to provide all children of the State equal e<lucatIonal opportunity. The next 
leglslaturo will be aaked to appropriate $1,000,000 tor thia fund, which will be. 
'uaed to provide a minimum educational offering for the rural boys and girls' 
of this Stata. 


The outstanding problems in rural education are defined by tha 
State Department of Education of Qeor^ as follows: 

a • •» 

1, The constitutional limitation prohibiting a county from levying more thu 
S mllla foi^ the operation and maintenance uf schools. 

2. The lack of a complete coaoty*anlt system which would make the prop- 
erty Id the tov?UB and cities subject to taxation for the education of rural 
boya and girls In tlie poorer areas. 

S. Inadequate State support. \ 

4 . The' present system of distribution of State funds witbont regard ta 

ability to pay and without an aoenrata measure of the educational need of tbs ^ 

various counties. > . i 

« 

Less ezt-ensive but significant progress in sdiool support from' 
State sources is reported from Massachusetts, in which the lawsi 
concerning State aid to rural towns and State aid for the eucploy* 

, ment of union superintendents have been amended to provide that* 
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rinibsUntial number of small towns which have bean deprived > 0 ! 
State aid will become eligible for itt and that State aid for super- 
visors’ salaries will be extended to a larger number of towns. 

In Mississippi the last legislature appropriated a million dollars 
for the improvement of colleges and a million dollars for the ooinmon 
schools, both for the biennial period. . 

Nebraska reports the minimum term extended from three to six 
months, with State aid granted districts unablp to support the 
minimum. 

In Pennsylvania^the 1925 general assembly, recognizing the value 
of tlie law of 1923 providing more liberal aid to districts which be- 
cause of limited wealth were financially handicapped in providing 
minimum essentials for educational opportunity, applied the same 
principle to reimbursement of districts for trai^portation of pupils 
as an aid to poorer districts. The State’s share of transportation 
costs in districts where the true wealth per teachel’ is more than 
$50,000 and hot more than $100,000 was Increased from 50 to 60 
per cent ; wh sre the wealth per teacher was $50,000 or les^ to T5 
per cent. ) 

The State department of Illinois reports that during the past 
* biennium the basis of distribution of the $8,000,000 State school 
fund has been changed. The following are considerations on which 
the new apportionment is based; (1) The “teacher school day.” 
The basic apportionment is 70 cents for each “teacher school day” 
or major fraction thereof, with an additional sum graduated in 
inverse ratio to the assessed property valuation per teacher. There 
is a provision requiring school districts to lev}' the maximum legal 
rate in order to participate in the additional graduated subvention. 
(2) Training of elementary teachers. A per capita allowance for 
training beyond the twelfth grade in a recognized high school, the* 
amount graduated according to training, to a maximum represent- 
ing graduation from a standard normal school. (3) Number of 
pupils in daily attendance. (4) Employment of normal school 
graduates. An outright appropriation of $100 is made by the State 
to each county for each teacher who is a normal-school graduate 
and is employed for nine months in a one-room school. 

This chsoae baa atlmalated teacher preparation, the vmployiiieDt of trained 
and experienced teachers, length of school term, snd atteadauce. It has failed 
to ^uallae fjUtdaHouhl opportunity as was expected. Some of the couutlee 
with the highest assessed ralnatlon which can maintain rural schools nt a 
— low rate of tax receive move of the State fund than they did under the 
old method of distribution, while some of the counties that must tax tbam- 
selves to the limit for even a seven-montba term receive leaa than formerly, 
Tbei State Teachers' Association Is fashioning a bill to rdmedy the sltnation.** 

* letter from State depsrtinent of edneatloo. 
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' Hie State Department of Education of K|BW Voile reports that tbe '* ' 
most constructive movement within tlie past several years was the 
enactment of certain amendments to the education law made by the 
1925 session of the New York Legislature. ' 

; New York State is still operating many of its schools under the dia* 
trict system. In 1914 'an act known as the central' school art was 
adopted by the l^islature. This provides that the commissioner of 
education may lay out — 

anv territory eidoslre of a city school district conronlently located for ih«, 
atteodaace of scbolara and of aoltable alse for the eaiabllMhment of central 
Bchoola to'glTe Inatrodton aauolly given Id the comnioh achoola and In high 
adioola. Including Instruction In agriculture. 

Thin act had been practically Inoperative until the 1025 session amended It { 
to provide greatly increnaed State aid for auclt districts, in tAe form of trana> 
poftatlon and building qnotaa During the 18 months preceding, 24 sneb dUiricts 
have hem eotabllshed In the State. The rural people are grad^lly learning 
of the advantages tp be gained both In taxation and educational facllltlefl by 
the provtaloas of this act There Is a prospect that It will open the way for 
aolrlug the one ontstandlng problem In rural education in New York State. 

Other constructive legislation by the 102S sesalon was: 

(a) Increased State 'aid to oil dlstrlcla. A large portion of this increased 
aid wlU go to rnml districts and will help make the tax burden light. 

(h) Increaaed aid for training ctasaea and for the other teacher-training 
loatitutlona. 

(e) Increaaed aid In the form of tranoportation quotoa to conaollduted dla- 
tflcts other than cmtral rural Kbool districta. These districts do not receive 
building quotas.’^ 

A number of States report systematic plans for securing increases 
in State appropriations for schools by giving wide publicity to facts - 
ascertained through' studies of the state-wide school situation and 
advocacy by olheial sources of plops for larger school support or more 
sci^tific methods of distribution. The State d^artment of Ken- 
tucky defines ouistahding problems in rural education as: (1) Finin-' 
cial inequalities (a) among counties, (5) between counties and inde- 
pendent districts, (c) among subdistricts within the counties. .Tlie 
report from the State department states that the obstacles in tlie 
vray of overcoming difficuHes are the constitutionally provided 
method of distributing funds on a per capita basis and lack of educa- 
tional sentiment * ' * ' 

In Indiana a number of studies have been made showing |the finan- 
cial situation of the Stat , published in State rejiorts, and given wide 
distribution as a means of educating tbe public to school n^s. 

^ A report from the State department of Missouri states ; 

An ontstandlng problem confronting pnhUc education to this State la that 
of crestlDg a larger permanent State adio<U fond which will enable thd State - 

* Latter from tttit dvpaxtnMDt of •dncatlon, Oetobvr, l^St. ] ] 
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to MSQine a Urxer share of the cost of poMlc edocetlbo. Sooiethlnt dcAolts 
will be worked oat along this line In the near fatnra** 

In Montana the Stat^ legislature in 1925 prorided for a referen* 
duin Hieasure to be voted on at the following election providing a '» * 
5-miIl state-wide levy for the support of public elementary and high 
schools. The measure was lost at the polls by a relativdy narrow , 
margin, apparently due to the fact of insufficient education of the 
public concerning the needs of the schools. 

A report from the State Commissioner of Rhode Island contains 
the following statement: 


The oatstandlog problem la flnaDCial. and more partkalarif, apportlonmetit 
Statlatlca indicate a wide variation in town tax rates for the rapport of artioota. 

The State aivlalon la orging a State equalisation meaipire baaed on n uniform 
odnlmam local tax. and a general State tax. both for the support of sc bools. 

The State revenue la to be apportioned eaaeiittallr on the basis of need, to 
gnamntee a definite minimum for the support <<f every school. The dlvUlon 
Is ilao promotiug a measure providing State aatiataiice In conaolldated ocbool- , 
boase construction projects, proposing State aid up to SO per cent for towns 
haring a valuation under five mUlion. provided the achoolhouae and nchool 
■rstem approved by the State commlaaioder. • , 

From Wisconsin the State departmeni^reports : 

Research reveola startling Inequalities In taxation Itetween the different com- 
ffiunllieH within the same c«>uoly or within' a township and has led to a new 
interest In the problem of remedying the great Injustices that are being done 
to (hlldren and to taxpayers nndnly taxed to sunwrt Inadequate nchoolf under 
certain unfavorable condlllona. ^ ~ . 

The State department has given special study to the inequitable 
per capita distribution basis and issued a pamphlet entitled ** Equal- 
izing Educational Opportunity in Wisconsin.” 

Connecticut now gives the smjin (own the same aid in supporting 
a school nurse that it gives for teachers. Most of these towns now 
enjoy the benefits of a school nursing service. 


\ II. IMPROVING INSTRUCTION ' 

^ > OENERAh DEVELOriTENT 


Thf^instniction offered in rural schools has received more than the 
usual attention during the biennium. Efforts for improvement have 
been both general — through development or betterment of contribu- 
tory factors or activities-^-an^ specific, through oonoentration oiftEa 
quality of instruction offered as an outstanding problem. Specific 
attack has been roost obvious through supeimsion; raimng the quality 
offered and supplying more supervision when possible from State 
end ^unty educational offices; throngh revision and improvement of 
curriculum oontant and throng the teaching staff. There is a mors ^ 

*hvtt*r from Statv mperioUwdeot. departaMat of pobUe Mhoolo. 
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insistent demsnd for {^paml tesoherH on the part of employing 
<^iaU ami a growing; professional interest amon^r teachers in 
ipectfically rural eilucation problems. 

In a few States the statf of tlie State department of mlucation has 
“been enlai^god or improved, enabling tlie department to give a new 
kind of assistance or more of an establidied kind to rtiral school 
8up<*riritendenl8, supervisors, and teachers. In 1926 one or more 
staff menibehi aic^ignetl to the s|>ecial field of rural education were 
raported from 39 State departmenta. In a few States there are from 
four to six staff iucnil>erti who make up a rural division or bunwu. 
The number of rural ach(x>l specialists reportetl in the 39 departments 
in 1926 tmale<l H.V In these 39 States practical su|>ervi8ion, pen- 
erally including some kind of in-service trainmg, is offered to those 
mipoiisible fur local rural schools. Tlie influence of these efforts 
ia registensl iu better admini.st ration, sii|>cfvisioD. and teaching. 

The new tendency to establish in State departments of e<lu('ation 
two additional M*rvic»\s, namely, for resear'ch and for the inteu‘st* 
of e>(ceptional childctm, is ri*sulting in (imviding guidance to rural- 
acliool officials in the solution of some of (heir most H>rious problems. 

. Such research divisions, or s|>ccialists assigned solely to research, 
are reporterl from 10 States; five divisions were organized or n-..r- 
^ ganixed for this kind of work during the biennium. Several* are 
or have been engageil in research coiK'crmxl with or bearing on 
niral -education problems. In a niiiniM'r of other States exeellent 
studies of varioiLH problems concerniKl with rural ai'hools have l>een 
roadc'by or in eoo|M'THtiou with the regular staff. In other Sliiint 
the regular biennial reports are now assuming I be as|>ect of ca 4 *e- 
fully made studies of (sluculion conditions. The Nineteenth Ifien- 
nial Iteport of the superintendent of public in.struction of Montana, 
1926, is an example. «Of a sinular nature are bulletins and leaflets 
issued during the biennium from several State education depart- 
ments. Examples arc Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland. Even 
mitiieograplteil circulars issued by State depaiiments (those from 
the Ixtuisiana State department are an example) arc taking on a 
strictly professional tone and are devoted. in large part to iiieaiii 
of improving instruction. . * 

In nine States one or more niembera of the State department of 
adiication staff are now assigned to the direction or su|)erviBion of 
special claasua and to the care and trc«tment-in. school of defective 
of special-problem children. The States reporting . such 8)>ecianats 
in 1926 are Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

The gtwde placement, Adaptation of the regular curriculum, and 
other problems concerned wfth the education of exceptional child^' 
in small rural achoola— oven in larger consolidated schools where 
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spsciftl tMcher can be aasijnie<l — have, lon^ been of aerious oonceni 
to rural echool teachers. ^Aa f tactical and scientiKc assistance 
available through State departments of education, better 
insUiiction for the normal group as well as for the special problem 
children sliould result 

Contributions to the literature of^ural education 'continoe to 
grow in number and value. Tliat there is now available a growing 
amount of high-grade material representing research, reconls of 
’ex|terim6n(a(ion, valuable compilatiuiis of various kind.s, critical 
evaluations of cohtri but ions, and the like, is apparent from n 
itHvnt bibliogniphy of e<intribtitions to certain a.s|>ects of rural edu- 
cation from to including approximately flOO titles. 

(Hureaii of Rducatioii Ilnlletiii, 1027, Xo. 4.) On these spc«*iil 
coritributions. as well as uu thoiH* made to the general field of 
education, rural scIuk»I teachei's can draw as never before for prac- 
ti«wl help in improving teaching technique. 

Dffnihg prohlemn in tmral It ia quite generally 

•gn'wl l»y students of the subject that the education of children in 
rural couiniunitit^ offers dillicult and in some respects specialicod 
problems in school adminis.'nition. school organization, and curricu- 
lum organization and contmt which are worthy of special study 
and of more complete, inteliigcnl, and sympathetic understanding 
than has yet been attained. However, the kind of differentiation, if 
any. and the degree to wliich it is desirable as between rural and 
urban administrative and instructional procedures, are not authoH- 
(atively nor satisfaclorily determined. Some students of the sub- 
jei’t have apparently taken the extreme position that rural education 
is a separate and distinct field of education differentiated in objeo- 
tives set up for attainment as well as in method of attaining them. 
Keeping the rising generation of faiw children on the farm; train- 
ing a large number of farmers to reduce or stabilize prices of farm 
products have been advocated as objectives of elementary as weU at 
secondary rural schoola 

Orlain rather definite efforts in the direction of clarifying the 
situation have been made during the biennium which are worthy of 
consideraiton and which sliould contribute toward a better under- 
standing of the type of specialization desirable as between urban and 
rural education in the light of genenlly accepted education prin- 
ciples and objecti^ According to Dr. Ju^an E. Dutterwortb, 
professor of rural education. New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University,** tlie term rural education is commonly 
used with too narrow a meaning. It should not be limited to that 

"CriiKlplca or Bnrai Bcbool AdmlDlatrorloB. i. B. UotUirvorta. M«v ToeV. Ma<- 
■UUao, laas. 
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provided in the one>room or other small school or to the schools of the 
open country; nor should it be confined to preparation for fanuiii^ 
■and related activities, nor to the education of those dependent prlma- 
• rily on agriculture for a living. Bural education, according to this 
author, is not different from urban education. Both involve the 
same general objectives and procedures. It is only because environ- 
mental conditions differ in city and country that problems of educa- 
tion and materials available for use differ to a greater or less degree. 

The conditions of country life likewise create needs or problems — flndloK 
solBcient financial resources, providing economical school unltsi orercoming’ 
Isolation, getting reasonable living ond working conditions for teachers, making 
ade<}oato provision for supervision — problems that are so different from those 
in the city that we require different elements of Imowledge to find wise solo- 
tlftns. We are likely to moke greeter progre^ in meeting such problems 
Jhey are set off where they may be directly attacked by those who have the 
tAcssary personal and professional equipment. Adequate preparation for work 
In rural schools clearly demands special training. 

It is the author’s position that easier to comprehend many 

of the problems of rural education if one keeps clearly in mind the 
'jfact that environmental factors change gradually rather than 
abruptly os one passes from the open country to the city. What we 
should have is not a rural curriculun) and an urban curriculpm, but 
a curriculum modified to meet the needs of pupils under different 
environments. Ther^ are not two types of conditions only, but many 
sliading from one to another, and each degree may create different 
edu(»tional needs. Applying Doctor Dewey’s philosophy of growth 
to the problems of rural education, the author concludes: 

t * 

, Briefly, there la no difference In the ultimate objective of rural and urban 
educatloB. In each case wo are concerned in provldlug those conditions that 
will etlmolate people to grow in abUlty to meet effectively the problema of lift. 
Since rural children live In a peculiar environinont, a real education must 
•utillxo the materials of that environment. But this should not be interpreted 
aa raeaidng that education should be directed primarily to keeping rural people 
on the farm, to prevent deterioration of rnra! life, to provide an adequate labor 
supply, to keep up production, or to protect people from the supposedly Inferior 
conditions of urban living. On the ot^r hand the school should not try to 
educate people away from tho country. Rural education, like prban educatloa. 
should utilize materials from all significant sources and make an Indirldnal 
with constantly expanding powers. As the individual grows, be acquires that 
knowledge and develops those skills, habits, and attitudes that enable him to 
meet better the situations that arise. Our lorge problem la to so undorstand 
rural life and to supplement Its facilities and to organise It# resources that 
each person may secure, so as is possible, what Is needed for hls Indlvldiisl 
development. ' 

Dr, Fannie W. Dunn, professor of rural education, Teachers Col- 
let, Columbia University, writing recently of the rural elementary 
school curriculum, states: ^ 

■ ■ — ■ ~ - ■ .»■■■> I ■ 

"^United Btatea Bureau of BducuMoii, Ruriil Sohoul IwCuHet No« 40. A Rural Curricutooi; 
.An OuttunOlDg Need In Barml Bchoole. Ponnie Dunn. February, 1020* w. 
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. «Jt Ib a matter of fairly general agreement among educattaW*Tti^ri8ts tbat 
the educational objectives of the elementary school are cotnmon to all, the 
MBie for rural schoola and for rural children as for schools and children any* 
where in the Nation. Progress made In defining these school objectives la as 
valuable for rural schools os for any others. If It were true tbat pupO nat«ti‘e 
and environmental conditions were the same In rural schoola aa elaewbere, a 
conunon curriculum would sufDce for schools In all localities, excepting only 
the administrative differences necessitated Jby the type of organisation, par* 
ticularly the one and two teacher situation. We do not yet have sufllclent 
data to enable ns to say with posit! veness how the native ability^ mral 
children In general compares with that of the Nation's children as a wholes 
nor how the acquired capital of habits, knowledge, and motives which the 
rural child brings with him when he first enters school compares with those 
of children in other types of commanlttes. It is possible, however, to list 
dlffereocea In the exilerlentlal accumalntlou and to say with considerable cer- 
tainty that rural and arbon children differ materially In the nature of the 
oontrlbutlous which* their gtfKcbool years hove made to their intellectual and 
emotional status at the beglMlng of the school period. 

It Is certain, moreover, that there are many differences in the nature of the 
outside experiences encountered during schopl years by urban and rural chil- 
dren .respsctlvely. The school Is but one edocatlve agency. What the home 
and the community provide It does not need to afford. IMiVereat supplementa- 
tion of pxperlences in rural and urban schools, different points of approach 
for the same educational content, different grade placement may be required 
for experiences which both types of school must ftfmish because the out-of* 
school life lays the basla for them at different stages of development of the 
children In the two Hypes of aitnatlona. 

The first step in the making of the niral elementary school currlcnlum — 
that la, the sitting up of alms and objectives In line with the best modem 
I'ducational theory — ^weuld be common to all types of situations. Tbe second 
would be tbe determination, from a survey of tbe rural social sttuatlon, of 
* the points to be specially empbasixiHl by tbe school because left undone by the 
home and conununlty edncntlon, or points .which the ochool might stress more 
lightly because the outside experiences largely made provtalon for them. Next, 
the curriculum maker would need to canvass the experiences potential In the 
rural environment for realization of tbe educational objectives. Unquestion- 
ably here would be wide divergencies from corresponding contrlbutlonB of on 
urban environment. 

The following excerpts emphasizing the need of liberal education 
for farm youth -are from ^ recent address by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John J. Tigert:** , ^ 

But for tbe farm yonth of certain arena of the Nation, odmlnlatmtlve dlf- 
flmltles have as yet prevented the extensloo of edncatlonnl opportunities 
comparable to those we.-have evolved for urban youth and for the farm youth 
of more favored areas. • • * • 

Ad(^ to tbe odmlnistmtlve dlfflcfilUea which In themsrivea tend to restrlet * 
opportunity, however, there |]^ grown up In tbe United States and acquired 
widespread adherence a restrietlye philosophy of purpose which, as It affects • 
practice, makes the public school, recreant to tbe ubll^tiona Imposed upon 


Tk« BducaUou of Farm Youth. Address detiversd by Jobs J. Tigsrt, DnUod SUtss 
{.’oDiDlssloDor of Bdacsilon, beforo lbs Amsrlosn Couatzy life Aswclatioa, Wsskliicton, 
t). C., Mur. 12, 1020. 
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4t by tbe bocIbI order which It is charged with perpetnstlni'. This phlloMiphy 
holds that naUotisl safety Is endangered through the decay of rural life and 
that tbefpabUc schools should so lodoctrlutUe farm yontb as to create a biu 
for farm life and thos stop the mral eiodoa and tbe consequent Arbanlsatloo 
of the Nation. • • • 

The essence of tbta philosophy la in fondamental 'conflict with onr Ideal of a 
social order. Our democracy la peopled largely by immlgrantsi They migrated 
as a protest against deprivation of freedom of occnpatlonsl choice. In the 
United States tbe ceaseless shifting of onr native popnlutton from commnntty 
to commnnltyi from city to city, and State to State, baa been prompted largriy. 
by the search for better occupational opportunity. We have no occupational 
castes ; we desire nflne. Under the beet of circuinstanceH oi'capiitloual misfits 
are all too frequent and nre a social menace. The occupational misfit Is rda* 
tlrely onproductive, been use the keen stlmulntion of working toward a self- 
chosen end la lacking. The occuputlonal misfit is a discuntcuted muu, ripe, for 
propuganda. Inciting to violent acts ugnlnst tbe established order. Tbe o^- 
pational misfit Is onbuppy as a man, and organized society Is not Justified In 
contributing to such u lot * • ■ 

There Is a general danger that specialization In edncatlon corresponding 
to vocational specialization will contribute to social disintegration. Public 
education In general has recognized the danger and seeks to lay a basis for 
soclol solidarity tbrougb a common education extending tbroogh the elementary 
and Junior high school periods, and by requiring even In specializing senior 
blgb school curricula a considerable amoont of common educational experlem-es 
gained tbrojagb English, tbe social studies, the fine arts, and through socluUzlng 
extra-curricular activities. The purpose back of these requirements is to give 
BU understanding of the entire social order anfl common Ideals, appreciations, 
and Interests which tend to make men companionable and cooperative. ' 

Ignoring this generally occepted princliile of curricular administration, those 
who have become alarinetl at the trends of rural life and have forgotten the 
general purpose <if public e<lacatloD hare sought to vocatlonallze even the 
el^entary school curVlculum of farm youth. | ~ 

The road to the qualification of form youth for the largest possible service 
as citizens of the United States dues not lie In that dlreethm. 

. w 

The following series of reasons for partial differentiation in^ 
cour^ for training rural teacliers are contained in a recent study of 
the question by Mabel Carney, professor of rural education, Teachers 
College, New York: ** 

1, Xbe Interests of rural schools snffer from neglect. Special attention and 
emphasis are therefore essential. 

2, The different school organization, espec ially In one and two teacher achools, 
presents serious problems of class organization, grouping, organizing materials 
of Instruction, etc. 

8. Teaching sbonld be in terms of the country child’s experleiu'e and needs 
Utilization of tbe experience of farm children as an apperceptive or tnterpretlvs 
basis in teaching and sufllcleiit differentiation to give conviction and skill la 
desirable for teacliers during tbelr period of training. 

4. The characteristic differences in contrlbnthms of conntry versus city Ufa, 
Edncatloual practice Is influenced bH attitudes, habits, prejudices, and tileals 
deep rooted and slgnlflcant among country people. The rural teacher most 


■ Usoaona tor the Partial Dlffemtlation of RarsI BducatJoii. UnpobltShed atnVijr hr 
Uhtiel earner aaa others.. Mlaeographed drenlar. Teacheri College, Colanbla Ual- 
veiellr* New York. 
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iHlileretaDd them and aiake apedal adaiaation of ceneral edocatlonal theory to 
(h»e upeclhc n«edR. The peculiar contrtbutioDs of country life to the national 
character Bbould be preserved. Appreciation and analysis of tbeae and ability 
to give them empbaaia In achool education require special ination on the part of 
toachera and aupervlaora. 

6. A conseltiUB morale or esprit de corps among rural adiool workers , is, 
essential and justlfles differentiation of rural education Interests. 

6. Professional gnardianshlp is desirable, because rural schools, being a weak 
spot la tbe profession, are liable to criticism and exploitation. ProtectloD 
meaus that educational leaders sboold be speciflcally prepared to cope arlth 
problems which arise. 

7. Joh4naly.sls atudlra of rural teaching show needs for dlfferentlatioa in 
prepAratlon of teachers, superrlsors, and administrators for rural schools In 
spe«'in]i£ed skills, knowledge, and atlltndes. 

The foregoing are reasonably typical of recent attempts to formu- 
late accepted principles and conclusions on which a sane philosophy 
of niral education may be based. They indicate a fairly, general 
agreement that there are differentiated problems as well as general 
problems offering special or acute difficulties which must be met in pro-^ 
riding adequate or ^uftable educational opportunities for children 
in nirabcommunities. These problems center around general admin- 
istration and supi>ort, the supervision of instruction, the preparation 
and retention of teaching staff, the formulation or adaptation of 
coiu^s of study; Their satisfactory solution involves both farseeing 
statesmanship and professional insight. 

Lacking adequate evidence to indicate differences in degrees of 
mental ability, in types and modes of learning activities or poten- 
tial motives of rural and urban cliildren, they must be assumed to be 
alike in these respects. The accepted general objectives of education, 
ideals, and achievements which it is hoped to attain or accomplish 
by means of education are independent of living place, whether 
.urban or rural. 

An adequate understanding of the country and the people who live 
there, and of the various situations which influence tbe educational 
. offering which the school should ftiake, demands special and com- 
mensurate training on the part of those concerned with 'administra- 
tion and practice in rural schools. Isolating special problems foi* 
direct attack is the most promising procedure to insure their solu- 
tion. Bural education thus becomes a specialized rather than a 
separate or distinct phase of general education. 


BUBAL SCHOOL SUPgRVlSiOM — A SPECIFIC EFFOBT XO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 

* 

Dxnniiio THE rmo or aartBnsioN 


Historically, ** rural school supervision means the work done by 
the county school superintendent. Supervision is an evolution from 
Uie work -of the school committee or scfiool board. • , , 
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Barly «tt«fnpt8 at local roral sapervlalon wtn confloed almoat whoUy'to Iha 
management and iDveatment of fondB and other 'aereloeB connected with m 
material organlaatlon of the school. Then came the idea of Inspection sM 
. Tlattatloo and somettmee examination of teachers and pnpUs. * * * * * The 
oeoesalty of employing teachers with edncational qoaliflcatlooa, ai^ of yisltlof 
schools not only for Inspection and examination, for dlrectM^ methods of 
teaching, prorlding oontses of study, etc., has brought about profesaloaal 
auperrlslon.” 

JTie term “supervision” as applied to rural schools’ is still con- 
, fusing, used both with the wider meaning “the county auperin- 
tendent’s work,” and in the moro limited sense of “professional 
supervision.” 

There are two l^ds of supenrislon commonly practiced over the country, 
first, that which Is primarily administrative' in character ; and second, that 
which has to do with instruction. The hrst provides the faculties for edms- 
tlon, exercises general control over the school system, and aeea to it that tbs 
schools operate under reasonably favorable condldona. The aecond Is coo- 
Cemed directly with the teaching performance and the condlUous affecting it. 
It deals with teachers, pupUs, the course of study, and the activities tha^ grow 
out of the classroom work. The purpose Is to ImpiWe education. Adminis- 
trative supervision Is as old as American education ; instructional Bupervislao 
la yet in Us Infancy.** 

There is unquestionably a tendency and indeed mark^ progress 
toward splitting up the vague general inclusiyeness of the older con- 
cept of the superintendent’s^ work into the two quite dehnite and 
distinct functions which common practice now denominates as admin- 
istration and supervision. « 

Many rural superintendents to-day are dual functionaries, forced, 
because there is no provision of professional assistants for them, to 
assume all the duties of both administration and supervision. Less 
typically, but in a few States, rural school “ supervisors ” are aho 
dual functionaries, having, within an area usually smaller than a 
county, full charge of both phases of the oversight and direction of 
the rural schools. In a number of States to-day, however, there are' 
well-established county educational staffs of supervisors whose 
function is increasingly recognized .to be specialized “ professional ^ 
at “ instructional ” supervision. 

Whether the two functions of administration and supervision aw 
both performed by one agent, or whether there are one or more 
agents in the county whose duties are limited to supervision, it ie 
important that the field of supervision be clearly defined. Experi- 
ence indicates that administrative demands tend to be more Vocal and 
insistent, than do those of supervision, and, if not definitely pre- 
vented, to usurp more than their'rightful share of time. 

^ ^ 

• Bnltetln^ No. 48» D. S. Bn, of Mae. 

Foote, 8U|ii proffim of loitnictioiiol mipeiwtefoa.** ioiir« of Eoml Bdoea 
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According to a report adopted in 1930 by the section of county 
goperintendepts and supervisors of the department of rural education 
of the National Education Association — 

Wberyaa a large part of the adminlBti'ator'a time moat be glTen to work* * 
lag with and through the achool board .and the oommonity toward the eagab^ 
Italpnent of progreMlve polldea and adequate support for education, the 
■aperTlsor'a effort should be concentrated on working with and through 
. teachers for realisation of policies of effective use of all prorislons that ara 
made* 

Rural school sdpervision, in this scnse} is not mere oversight. It 
is not inspection, not judgment of the teacher as an end in itself. 
Nor does it consist of misoellBneous, unsystemStized activities of the 
“ general helper ” type. Its function is specific, i. e., improvement of 
instruction, through improvenlei^of the teacher’s practice. con* 
oerned with producing changes in teachers, in their habits, their 
knowledge, their interests, their ideals. Supervision is sometimes 
compared to the work of the physician, but the analogy is imperfect 
It does not consist merely in finding defects, sick 'spots in teaching, 
as it were, and curing them. . r 

The foudameutal element of supervldon la not remedying defects: It Is 
itlmniatlng- growth. And growth Is conttnoons throughout life. The teacher 
who la not growing Is a dead teacher. 'The supervlaor'a .10001100 Is oot pri* 
naiily to discover defects and remove or correct th^ ; it la rather to discover 
potentialities and develop tbem.** ' 

No matter wbat the level of efficiency of the rural -school system, 
the same general concept of supervision appli^ But its practical 
adaptations vary with variations in the organization and in t£e 
teaching personnel. Wliere the qualifii^ions of teachers are sub* 

, standard — that is, where certification does not rest upon the com- 
pletion of at least a two-year course in a standard normal school — 
the supervisor’s first task is that of providing the preliminary prepa- 
ration for teaching. Under this condition, very prevalent in niral 
. schools to-day, supervision is largely ^ training of teachers in serv- 
ice.” With our present rate of progress in certification and provision 
pf falbilities for the preparation of teachers before they enteV the 
profession, this will doubtless continue for some time to come to bt 
an important feature of the supervisor’s work. But even after all 
his teachers are ’’ trained in service ” or trained before certification, 
the supervisor has not ** worked himself out of a job.” _ 


The moK InteUigent' or better quall^ed the teacher, 13ie greater are her 
polentlalltlea for development. * * * A crucial teat of aupervlBlOD la the 
exteot to which It keepa tpe auperlor teachers lo the aystum growing to the 
limit of their capacities. • • 


* * Tbe dlttlncdoB botwoen admlototimtlon and mpervlalon.*’ four, of Rornl Bdno., voL 
1. Mo. C, Jan.. t029, p, 3M. > 

*Duan, FSnnle W. " Wbnt la InatrncUonal ouparvlalonT'' Jour, of BuM Bdnc.. voL 2.- 
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. Sifperrlfllon la • • • leaderablp and cooperation, rather than dlrectlia 
and compaiRtoD. It U democratic utUlutlon of all the powers of all ihi 
IndlTldoal teachen of a system for the benefit of each and all of them. • * * 
It la the prorloce of administration to prorlde as adequately as possible tU 
eondUUmt for effective Inatractlon— a well-organised system; sound and prw 
greoslve policies; adequate financial support ;*good bulldlnga and grounds; asll 
cQUlppad, well qualified teachers. It Is the funcHon of stipervlsinn to reallw 
to the otmoet on all the provlafona that are made," inclodlng the teacher win 
all bar potentlalitlas. 


- scmviaioir BAian mtw ptoBLaKs fob aoumoif 

Bural-schopl supervistoo, as a specialized field havinjr for ita pu^ 
pose the improvement of instruction through constructive leadership 
of teachers, is a development of the past decade. In the beginning 
of this development, and to a large extent to-day, the teachers under 
supervision were in small schools, usually of the one-teacher type. 
They were isolated and scattered,' and the supervisor was the oiy 
agent directly concerned with integrating their work and i^rganizing 
it as part of a constructive county program of education. With the 
advance of consolidation during this period, there. arc now in many 
areas under supervision** consolidated schools of 6, *8, ^0, or more 
teacliers, each having its. own principal. The programs of su^*' 
vision suit^ to the fonner condition are not adequate for the la^r. 
There is a growing demand to-day that the school principal shall 
hold himself .responsible for supervision as one of his functions. To 
what extent is this possible in rural consolidated schools? Ordi- 
narily such schools include both elementary and secondary depart- 
ments. Ordinarily, too, the total number of teachers is not large 
enough to warrant a full-time supervisory principal. 

An important problem for the next decade of rural supervision is 
to work' out a type of supervisory program for such situations as 
this wbibh will utilize all potential agencies. In this the ruial- 
school sui^rviBors, and especially the State leaders in this field, gen- 
erally State rural-school supervisors, need fo take an importaiiC part 
.What supervisory functions is it practicable pnd reasonable to 
expect of the principal of the typical gons<dtiiyiBd' .>*jShoo l ? What 
functions can more adequately and jcono mita^ y|r l^^pi^lrmed by a 
peripatetic supervisor? Shall the, supervisor be responsible £of 
training principals in service to supervise H ^ 

There is value in the scope and consequent interrelations of a 
county-wide program of supervision. There, is value in close' per-, 
Bonal familiarity with the factors of a single school. How* preserve* 
both? How kedj[>'the emphasis on the service of the supervisor and 
the principal to the children, of the rural schools, rather than let 
it shift to the relative authority of the, two functionaries? ' Thi 


"puna. raiiol*=>W. "What Is iBstnicttoiiair" Jqur. of Bural Mnc.. nA. 1 
^ ' Mo. «, wtb. . vaa». ‘ ‘ ^ 
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problf'm is one of coordination and understanding- • rather than 
subordination. 


small supervisory load, in territory and number of teachers, under a 
superintendent who performs both administrative and supervisory 
• .fnnctions, and of a larger supervisory unit, with a staff composed 
of an admini^rator and one or more supervisors. 


edui'ation and the State department of education, a careful study of 
the need ond value of supervision has been made. The study was • 
carried on over a period of five months.' Its purpose was to answer 
this question, there a need for supervision in the consolidated 
schools of North Carolina, and if so, what is its value!” A report ' © 
from the State department of North Carolina states': 

In the light of the flndlngn of this iayestljtaUoii It Is conclnded that aoper* 
tWod Im a positive factor In promoUnu'popIl progress, and furthermore, that It 
Ui necdc-d in graded consoUdsted schools. The children In the sapervl^ group 
of tich<a)is show two and ooe-fqnrth times as much progress as those In tbs 
control group. , , 

• , ... * * ' 

A new plan of supervision is being effected in -Connecticut (a State 

in which rural school ^agents are both su*pervisory and administrative 

officers) by the employment of primary supervisors who are assistants 

to the town -superintendents and are relieved of all administrative , ^ 

duties. The State commissioner of education writes ; 

' M 


. Small towns are, frequently the vlctima of their larger nelirhborB who pray 
upon them for their best teachers and supervisors. Snpervisors who are out- 
Btflndlngly eucCesstul soon leave for bigger and better-paid posltiona This 
problem Is of concern not only to the small towns but to the State ns a whole, 
bo long as conditions of this kind obtain. Just so long will the rural schools 
continue to be the tveoleest link in a,State's edncatlonal system. 

It Is to meet this condition, together with some others, that reorganisation of 
the supervisory force In the small towns is taking place. Territories of more 
rocccssfut supe^lHors are being enlarged, and with them women primary 
«nper\’!i4ers are being associated. « ^ ' 

-To the men are assigned all administrative and ezeenttve duties, as well as 
ropervlslbn of the nigh schools and upper grades. TU the- primary associate- 
sre assigned supervision of the primary grade*, together with such one-tsacher 
icbools as ore predominantly primary. Other one-teacher schools are arbitrarily 
assigned to one or the other. The primary associate has no responslbUltioa 
other than for supervision. 

f . • s* I 
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Ibis Basnlfles tbe job of tte nmi soperrleor, puts a specfallst In 
primary grades, and provides ‘a better-working administrative achema 
handling the problems of the part-time special teacher and nune. * - 

With the rapl^ development of primary education In recent years the.nnil 
school for quite evident reasons has failed to keep pace. This plan puts thi 
State in a stronger position to solve this probltm la part, at least 

“ Sapervlalon l9an art, bat few supervisors are artists ", paraphrases a sayt^ 
of teaching and la equally true. The past two years have been largely devotil 
to improving the ar^f supervision. Consideration has been centered upon tb 
technique of supervlrory objectives, of teachers’ meetings, of visits and tb ' 
ensuing conference with the teacher. Progress has been made, and the progrsi 
has been extended to another year. ■ > • I 

w • I 

That other States are attacking problems similar to those indicated 
is shown by the- following c.\cerpts from letters of State educatio# 
department officials of three States: 

Daring the past two years the rnral division of the State department of 
Louisiana has devoted most of Its attention to llie Inipruveuieni of cla^rykn • 
Instruction. The chief task Is to assist superintendents and principals to becotm 
effective supervlsorB. Louisiana has set up definite State objectives and pIsa i 
for supervtsloo for 1066-27. 

There Is a healthy grosrt^ In the rural supervision movement Is CaUforaia 
The organisation of State and sectional rural school; supervisors' association 
and sectional organlairtlons of rural school elementno* principals In varlon 
countlea are promoting professional growth. , ' • 

Mass^choaetCs raised the qualifications of ell^blllty to the unl6n supeth>> 
tendency.* AppUcaata must have graduated from a four-year college or qonaH 
ochool, have six hoan' credit In edpCatlon and two years’ oxpeHeoce In snpee 
, vlsioa or admlidstratlon or h<>t)i.- Recently *a study of the supeiinteadeot'i 
work has heen.mpde by n committee of sup^lntendents, Amoag other fiudlogi 
the report states that the superintendeots are unable to supervise their school! 
effectively becansd of tne larpc amount of odminMraUve and o/floa duHeg, 

MDCmsT^TESDEMCIBa ANO PIOOSOSS DUBIMO lOSB aKD lOSS - 


The total number of local rural superviaors employed, consideriiif 
the United States Os O’ wjiole, and the number of States in which sudi 
supervisors- are employed, have both decreased since 1^22, the lift 
preceding year in which complete information was collected, accord- 
ing to reports received in the Bureau of Education. The number of 
OTpervisors has probably dropped approximately -IW since 1988 , 
including a decrease of approximately 50 during 1925 - 26 .* Local 
rural supervision has been discontinued in certain counties in Wa^|i* 
ington. New Mexico, Kentucky, Kansas, .Indiana, and'M^issipi^ 
from each ’of which a few supervisors were reported in 1922 . la 
Indiana an experiment in county supervision * carried on for tffo 
years, financed by the General Education Board,’ was completed la 
1926 . No supervi&ors are reported from that State at present. 
Washington tfie payment' of bounty supervisors from county fundf 
was declared illegal by a recent decision the attorney general, 
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tfld several supervisors paid in this manner^ were dropped in 
oonsequencet ' . 

The decrease in the actual number of local supervisors reported is 
both real and apparent. We have reached a better understanding 
of what supervision means and have progressed in defining and *de> 
limiting the supervisory field. Superintendents and other ^ool 
therefore, in reporting the number of .supervisory officers 
differwtiate' between assistants assig^ to clerical, routine, or in- 
spectorial work and those assignedlto instructioaJ supervision. 
Fewer of the former are reported as supervisors. To the extent 
that* this is true the decrease in the number reported is apparent 
rather than real. Actual decrease in the total number of supervisors 
is due in large part to three factors : » 

(1) The economic situation. In many communities retrenchments 
in established educational movements, of which supervision was 
one, have been neoessary and expansion practically out of the 
question. 

(2) A few States in which supervluon, established on a wave of 
enthusiasm, was inadequately danced were forced to drop the 
project in whole or in part. Exf^ples are Virginia and Kentucky. 
Virginia reported 67 local rural J^rvisors between lOSl and 1922. 

In 1926 it reported 23. Kentucky reported 17 in 1921 ; in 19M none ' 
are reported. Authoritative statements froni these States indicate 
that the decrease is due chiefly to the fact that salaries were too low 
' to retain trained supervisors and -funds available not stffficient to 
provide necessary traveling expenses and other working conditions 
essential to success. Under these conditions supervisio.ii. did not 
fulfill the promises miade for it, and school officials are fac^ with the 
difficulty of reestablishing a project which has apparently failed. • 

(8) ^me superintendents in charge of rund schools, 'who are ' 
political rather than professional officers, have appointed super- 
visors for considerations other than professional efficiency. Oftao 
local teachers employed as supervisors have not the qualities of 
leadership nor the professional training necessary to success in 
supervision. They fail to attain success or to win the approval of 
'patrons and teachersL Under these circumstances supervision has 
Bometimefe b^n discontinued because of the mistaken impression that 
supervision rather than the kind of supervision, or more correctly 
the kind of supervisor, was responsible for the failure. Experience 
of the last few years has demonstrated in practice what ^oold 
have been obvious — that adequate aalariee and careful selection of 
personnel are essential to the success of supervision. 

On the other hand, state- wide local supervision of rural schools 
hss been established since 1922 in one State, Galifomia, from whidi 
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134 supenrisore were report^ in 1920. The number of superviaotj 
reported increased during the same period in six States— Ploridg^ 
Maiylandy New Jersey^ North Garolina> Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. . ' •’ 1 

In all States from which mTormation is available there has beea 
steady improrement in the efliciency of the supervisory service, it ' 
organisation, in techniques, and in practice. There is a better ' 
realisation on tlie part of employing officials that intellijctent leader- ' 
ship and professional skill are a necessary basis for success in | 
supervision. In several .State and county administrative organiat- 
tions, adjustments have jieen iiiatie^ to secure increased efficiency 
in the staff assi^ed or in the procedures followed in supervision. The ' 
total result, viewing the situation at the end of the biennial period,* 
is fewer supervisors but belter traine4l staffs with freefloni to devote 
more tiihe to the improvement of instruction and le.ss to ins|>ectorial 
and derical duties and the kin<l of “visitation” whicli formerly 
passw for supervision. * 

There ia a very evident appreciation of the value of ri^sl school 
supervision on the part of patrons and school officials generally, 
including those in the States in which legal or financial provision 
for it has not yet been made. Reports from .State officials recently 
received in the Bureau of Ekluoation indicate unmistakably the fa- 
vorable trend of opinion. Two statements are quoted, one from s 
Northern and one a iSoiithern State, which are typical of others 
received from Btate departments’ of education in response to an 
inquiry for ** outstanding problems” in rural education: 

n»e offlee of cuunty miperlntemlenr should be taken out of poiiUt-a uimI ha 
■bonld be appotnied by a competent board on the ktouik! of ntnesa for the Job. 
Rural ■chools of South Carolina are poorly Bapervlaed, the greater part of 
tbelr aupervlaloD being left to cuunty auperlntendeots, who la most cuaca know 
botbUig about* teaching. 


•Among the aerlous problems in rural education wJUi wbicli we ire'coo- 
fronted are Inadequate aaiarlea paid county auperlolendenia. couaUfottonul lluh 
^ itation of auperlntendenta' tenure of offlee. and lack of aupcrvlBion of rural 
- acbool& (South Dakota, Mter from State department.) 


Institutions of higiier learning in several States are showing in- 
creased, interest in the in-servico training of rural s^ool superin- 
tendents. During the biennium conferences for county superintend- 
ents have been called by or under the direction of the State 
University .of Oklahoma, at Norman; the SUte College of Agiv ^ 
culture, at College Station,. TVz.; and Ohio State University, at 
Columbus, among others. Rural school supervision was among tlM 
subjects of discussion at one of the mid-west conferences on super* 
vi^n, held annually at the University of Chicago. The Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College reports “county superintendents’ 
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I courew,” approximately two, weeks in duration, offered during 
I February, 1625, and February, 1926. Three hours’ credit ia given to' 
I thoew fulffJling entrance and other requirements. . 

I Annual oonfeivnces for county superintendents designed to give 
I in-service training in instructional supervision have been, held in 
I aTle^ 10 States during the biennium. They are particularly vain- 
I able in .those States in which no special supervisory assistants or 
I an inadequate number, are available. They are usually held under 
I the direction of State departments of education assisted by special* 

I ista in rural education or supervisory method from within or with- 
I out the State. The practice of holding these conferences is spread* 

I ing, and the offerings, as indicatod by programs, are increasing in 
I value. They are from one to three weeks in duration. In Wyo- 
I ming a dftnfcrenco for county superintendents lasting three we^a 
I was held during each of the past two summers. This is the longest 
I conference period reported. Montana follows with an annual cqn~ 

I ference of two weeks’ duration. In several other States the period 
I is one week in length. Shorter but more frequent conference peri* 

I ods devoted to intensive study and practical discussion are reported 
I from several Statea 

I In Minnesota, a different plan designed to train superintendents 
I in serrico has been establi^ed during the biennium. There hav< 

I been added to the staff of the State department of education a 
number of rural school supervisors who spend, several days, prob- 
ably a week, in a county visiting the schools with the county siipdr- * 
intendont preceding the holding of two or more days of 'teachers’ 
institutes. This plan enables the State supervisors to assist the 
superintendents with better methods of supervision through both 
classroond visits and teachers’ meetings. 

Two important conferences quite different in their nature from 
any preceding conferences on rural supervision were called by the 
United States Commissioner of Education and arranged under his 
direction. These conferences were called at the request of State 
and county superintendents and super isors ^ in the Southeastern 
States, in which progress in the direction of profesmonal super- 
vision, both State and county, has been d^iite and commendable. 
The first conference was called at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
December, 1925. Twelve States were' represented. According to 
the statement of the Commissioner of, 'Education, it Wa^ the pur- 
pose of this conference to offer opportunity to supervisors of rural 
schools to formulate principles underlying successful practices and 
pr^ures whicli tliey had initiated and carefed on for their own 
guidance, for the assistance of others meeting similar problems who 
had not yet found a successful method of solving them, and for 
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thow entering the field for the first time, many of .whom had nol 
Che benefit of definite and ade<]uate training. The time had appar^ 
ently come when it was poaeible to reduce to some^Jegree of uni , 
fbmiity the problems of supervisors of rural schoob, classify them 
arrording to accepted principles, and to set up tentative acceptahW 
standarda The proce^ings of the conference were published b 
Bulletin, United States Bureau of Eklucation, 1926, No. 12,< and 
form a brief summary of principles and practice followed .in supeiy 
vising rural schools. 

Prooeedinga of the second conference, held at Raleigh. N. C.. De. 
reraber, 1926, revealed that suiwrvisors had made progress during 
the intervening time in developing efl[ective methods of supervision 
following the lines marked out in the Nashville conference. The ' 
reports concerned progress made in adapting supervision to tl»e vary-* 
ing abilities of teachers classified in homogeneous groups, in profit* - 
ing by the results of research and partici|)ation in jeeearcU studies, 
in facilitating cooperation between supervisors and principals, and 
in adjusting tho curriculum to special needs of rural children and to 
varying conditions, especially as to lengths of term which obtain io 
rural communities. The conference resulted also in the initiation of 
two important research studies to be. carried on by tito supervisors 
and superintendents of the States represented, the one a study of 
teachers’ meetings and the other a study of the possibilities of e.xtend- 
ing the service of county supervisors through principals oi consoli* 
dated schools. ' 

The proceedings of these conferences, observation in several States, 
special reports sent to Ute Bureau of Education, ami recent literature 
of the subject reveal the following ini|K>r(ant trends in supervision 
of rural schools, particularly in thooe States in which su|)ervi8ion haa 
been in practice under reasonably favorable conditions: 

1. S^’stematizing the efforts of supervisors. Success in systematic 
work among teachers has been promoted by supplying more super* 
visors, thereby reducing the number of teachers that each is expected 
ip supervise and by a more general movement to formulate definite 
plana and programs defining objectives and processes. The pro* 
grams usually extend over a period from a month or a school ieitn 
to a year or more and include definite means for familiarixing tlioee 
wl.o participate in carrying them out with tlieir provisions in detail 
In the early stages of supervision the supervisor traveling from 
school to school, assisting the teacher in improving her methods, or 
ganiring her school, or whatever seemed most essential at tbs 
moment, dissipated time by individual' work re<)uiring too muck 
repetition of effort and too little purposeful, constructive foUoW'Up 
work. Carrying put move systematic, carefully formulated, and dafi- 
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nitely ooderstood pIahs results in economy of effort and improved 
Tvlatioim between supervisor uid teadier. 

2. Tliere is a better understanding of tlie definite Held of super- 
vision and its objectives This results in relieving the supervisor 
of many routine tasks and permits freedom to promote Uie work on 
a moro^ strictly professional basis. 

3. Considerable prof^ress has been jnade in carrying on, ,with Uie 

advice of "supervisory systematic in-eervice training for of 

the two tyiies previously referred (o: (.1) Substituting for laa||of 
preservice training on the part of those teaclters who have come 
into (he system without such training or with inadequate training, 
and (2) supplying the type of in-service training which encourages 
continuing professional growth on tlie part of teachers prepared and 
ex|)crienced. Teachers are encouraged to secure further training of 
a particular type which the supervisor's observation shows is needed 
at institutions of higher learning. In many cases cooperation be- 
tween professors of liigiter institutions and superviaors resulta-in 
cretlit courses for teachers designed definitely to promote tbair 
cdSoienoy in Uie particular teaching positions they hold while taking 
these courses. 

4. l*roiuu(ing prof^ionaliaation _of the leacliing staff. Thia has 
been done in a variety of ways: Through tlie promotion of profee- 
sional reading, the enlargement of educational, oppoKunities and 
cunlacts, by helping teachers to discover (heir own errors and *uo« 
n^Ksee and (o improve by exjierienee, and in general the developmant 
of wliat is called “ professional spirit.” 

b. Kenewed efforts and improved means toward making teachers’ 
meetings result definitely in tlie improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion. Teachers’ meetings have in the |^t been criticised as being 
given over in large part to mbvuuned “inspirational” addrasara, 
(opics designed for entertainment, a type of routine instruction which 
in many cases woll be given through circular letters and the 
like. The tendency to hold teachers* meetings in which demonstra- 
tion, claosee are observed, discussion being based on practical prob- 
lems or on results of research studies or reading, is increasingly 
uoticeable. Programs are increasingly designed to fit tlm specific 
needs of a particular group rather tlian for general interest only. 

6. Tltere is a decided tendency to hold fewer large general meetings 
and more small or group rocetifigs, in which teachers are classified 
on some well-workod-out basis. This tendency toward classification 
of teachers extends beyond teachers’ meetings. It is an exteiisioa 
of the same principle now applied in classifying pupils on the baaia 
df needs, individual and group. Supervi^rs it economy of 
time to classify their teachers for till supervisory purposes. .One 
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doesifioation Euccessfnlly carried on as reported to the bureau b as 
follows: Group 1, inexperienced unprepared teachers; Group 5J, 
experienced unprepared teachers; Group 8, experienced prepared 
teacbere;> Group 4, experienced teachers who have net reached a 
high degree of success; Group 5, superior experienced teachers. 
Individual needs of teachers within various bases of classification * * 
•are receiving attention hr weil*or^nized supervisory programs. 

7. Concerted efforts have been made, in a number of counties in 
which consolidation has been effectively promoted, to extend the 
service of supervisors by working more. largely through elementary- 
school principals. Adjustments must be 'made to the needs of prin- 
cijials who are obliged to teaeh a large part of their time ; to those j 
qualified by experience and training to supervise secondary rather 
than elementary work; to others who lack any ‘type of supervisory 
training and experience. Regular supervilbrs are ^ding it profit- ♦ 
able to spend considerable time in training these principals for 
elementary supervision in order that, working through them, they 
may reach a larger number of teachers than would be possible 
through individual contacts. 

8. The movement fbr teachers to participate, in research and ex- 

perimentation has been extended under the direction of supervisors, 
and supervisors*4temselves are carrying on research projects. The^ 
projects concern (1) the work of supervisors, as time-allotment 
studies; (2) studies .of the value of supervision of one-teacher 
'Schools and of consolidated schools;** (3) instructing teachers in 
the use of results.' of scientific research as applied to classificatioh .. 
of pupds on the basis of ability or as ^ result of testing programs; 
special’ provision for atypical children, and the like. Experimenta- 
tion under, the direction of supervisors in program mt^ng, in meas- 
uring results of different methods, in class organizroon, and the 
like is also common. ^ . 

0, Supervisors are directing teachers in the revisipn of rural cur- 
ricula in a, number of States, Maryland and Alabama, for exdmple. 
General direction is usually given by members of the staff of the 
State department. 

10. .Rural school supervisors ftre working out means of checking 
results of supervision and assisting teachers in checking the results 
of teaching. The construction of satisfactory rating scales is well 
known to be a matter for future coumderatioiil however, teachers 
and ouperWsors unquestionably learn through rating systems essen- 
tial qualities of growth, what personal and social qualities are most ' 

— > ^ 

*EKtacaUonal Bnlletin 84, State depertmeot of public Inatroctloii, Indiana: Odoca* 

Uonal PabllcatloD 100, dirlalon of nperrliton, No. 25, State depaitment of pabllc la- 
•tnettoa, RaMab, M. €• 
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necessary to success, and some means of evaluating their own activi>. 
ties and profiting by their own experiences. ’ ’ * 

11. Supervisors have progressed in ability to devisj and keep 
b^ler school records, both child accounting records and statistical, 
records, and they are seeking light in the matter of more intelligent 
teacher selection and placement 

12. There is renewed interest in the establishment of an esprit de 
corps among rural supervisors ?nd teachers. There is a better un- 
derstanding on the part of both supervisors and teachers that the 
success of school work is a shared responsibility for which neither 
supervisor nor tocher alone is responsible for success or failure, 
but both together.** 

13. Supervisors have made progress in the ability critically to 
evaluate textbooks wd teaching materials. They are thereby able 
to advise with teachers and with school officials who purchase equip- 

. ment as to the intelligent expenditure of funds at their disposal. 

Among recent research studies bearing directly on supervision 
are: Value of rural school supervision. Educational Bulletin No. ' 
84, State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind, ^ A 
study of the value of supervision in consolidated schools, Educa- 
tional Publication No. 106, division of supervision No. 26, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N* C.j A study of the 
distribution of the supervisor’s time reported in United States Bu- 
reau of Edudhtion Bulletin, 1026, No. 12; A study of the activities 
of district superintendents in New York, by M. G. Nelson. 


THE EDRAL TEACHES SITUATION 

State-wide studies of the teaching perwnnel, including qualifica- 
tions, salary, and tenure, have been made during the biennium in 
several States, among them Alabama, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Ohio, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Vermont. Among 
other things, these studies throw considerable light on replaeementa 
annually called for in different types of schools (as rural, urban; 
elementary, secondary, etc.) and facilities offered which provide stand- 
ard preparation for snch service. Several have disclosed facts con- 
cerning the high percentage of replacements annually called for in 
rural teaching positions and the inadequacy of existing facilities for 
training enough eligibles to fill them. • Wherever the facts may roa- 
Mponably be expected to lead to efforts to remedy the situation, rural 
schools should profit by these disclosrures. 

Standards for certificates to teach have been consistently raised, 
consonant in mapy States with a plan adopted by statute providing 

•Bnllrtlo, 182S, <To. 12. U, S. Bo. of Bdnc. Ifflprovemmit of iDRlnictlon In'Brkril 
Bcnoola throyib PrefeMloiiAl BupcrrUloo, p, 6, What la BuporrUlooT Vaniilo W, Duoii. 
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gradual, year by year improvement in the quantity and quality of 
credentials demanded for the lowest grade of certificate issued or aa 
prerequisite for all types of oertihcates. In Utah the culmination of 
such a plan, represented by graduation from a standard normal 
school or equivalent, i. e., completion of two years of higher education 
in a standard institution, was reached in September, 1926. So far 
as information is available, Utah is the only State which has estab- 
lished so high a prerequisite to date. Several ~bther States are 
continuing to raise prerequisites. Among them Connecticut, Wa.sh- 
ington, and Pennsylvania will reach the established minimum of two 
years of professional training beyond high school in 1927; Coloradoj-^ 
pelnware, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have raised the 
minimum prereqtiisite during the^ biennium in varying amounts of 
from six weeks to one year above high-school graduation ; Jlelaware, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Virginia, have disoontinuued on# 
or more of the low-grade certificates; Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, 
and New Mexico have adopted higher requirements for some type of 
certificate not the lowest grade certificate. Nebraska, New York, and 
Virginia have* abolished the method of certification by examination 
and will hereafter issue certificates on the basis of academic and pro. 
fessional credits or credentials from recognized institutions. 

The situation as to supply and salary of teachers remains relatively 
unchanged except for the fact that serious shortage in teachers has 
been overcome in all but a few States. Where standards for teaching 
certificates are low, salaries are correspondingly low, and the per- 
centage of unprepared teachers employed continues to be high. No" 
State in which qualifications for certificates have been materially 
raised reports a shortage. > 

The following reports from State departments of education are 
selected as representative. They show conditions generally pre- 
vailing. . 


North Oarotina . — ^Thc toacber-Hhortaj(e problem In North Cnrollnn Is qantihi- 
tire rather tliao quantitative, Our qualitative (Ipflclency Is greatest among 
* the elementary, especially the rural elementary schools. ConalUeruble progress 
Is being made toward the elimination of those teachers who bold lower-grade 
eertlflcatea Since teacher-training facilities In this State are totally Inade- , 
quBte, we are asking for enlarged facilities or additional normal schools. To 
aid in meeting the present demand for better trained teachers we are employing 
many who have received their training In near-by States, It is slgnlllcant.aDd 
hopeful' to note that within the past live years, namely.- 2021-22 to 1O2G-S0, 

‘ North Carolina has reduced the number of white nonstandard teachers (thoss 
whose training Is less than the equivalent of hlgb-scbool graduation) from 
« 10 to 6 per cent and reduced the number of white teachers who have had leai 
than two years of traiolng beyond hlgb-scbool graduation from 01 to 46 per cent. 
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.) Fr6ra«Aa.— 1021 tb© number of teachers who had at least t^e eqnlralent 
ef n four-year bigb-scbool education was 77 per cent ; In 1928 the number with 
tite Mime amonnt’of training was 96 per cent. An attempt baa been made 
darlnr the last two years to pnrrlde equal aducotlonal facllltiea and equally 
_ well-trained teachers for all the children of the Ktate. We are getting good 
results through a definite graduated certification law. . 

Sho4e /sloitd.— Whereas we hare In Bhode iHland a snrpdoa of well-trained 
teadiere available for nrban and aemlurhan communities, the mrol situation 
Is not BO satisfactory. The outstanding problem appears to be (1) finding 
Mtlsfactory teachers In the neighborhood, or <2) finding satisfactory hoard- 
ing qoarters for teachers from ontside. We conld place onr surpins of urban 
trtrbers In rural schools If we conld guarantee reasonably satisfactory board- 
ing conditions, hat ice can sot. The remedy appears to* be either (1) inductng 
larger numbers of country girls to attend our College of Education, or (2) 
tonsolldat^oD of schools and cooperative housekeeping for teachers. We are, 
at present, tryfng to solvb the problem by appeal to rural communities to 
send youn^ people to the college. • 

Kew ffaMpfihdrc.—Our normal schools have now reached the point where 
we can supply all teachers necessory for vacancies in rural and nrban de*- 
mentary schools, in Junior high schools, and in the hlgh-school specialties for 
which the normal schools now train. 

We have in the year 160 to 200 one-room vacancies which need to be filled 
by new teachers. liOst fall there were 142 of these vacancies. One hundred and 
one were filled by full graduates from our normal schools and 12 more by 
graduates from othef normal schools. Four were filled by those who* had 
college preparation and 25 by those who bad the ralnininm six weeks of train- 
ing. This number Included the last group of teachers to be trained by sanimer 
corses only. Not a single speclsl permit wss*^«sned ffir a rural school, 
Bi|d hereafter full high-ecboql graduation will be required of all new teachers. 

For 1925-26 every child in the Sta(fr bad for him a school kept open for 
(he full 36 Weeks. 

New yorlr.— There la Improvement In the teacher rtituatlon. There la no 
obortage. Last year 74 per cent of the teachers In the one-room schools were 
graduates of the high-school training classes. In these same schools 65 per 
cent of the teachers received a salary of *526 a week or more. There has« 
been a gradual Improvement In the salary situation. 

ifatniichueette, — A marked Improvement In the average salaries of teacfiieiK 
la the smaller towns has taken place since 1921. in towns under 5,000 
malntaiolog high schools the salary has increased from $070 In 1921 to 
11,122 In 1926, an increase of 16.7 po^^nt. 

fJelaieare.—Tbe teacher sltuatlonMn Delaware may be regarded as normal. 
There can not be said to be either a surpins or a shortage on' the baala of 
our present rules for certification. Holders of bacbelore* degrees who have 
sattafled our requirements of 12 semester hours in professional work leceivo 
the samd salary whether they teach In elomenta'ry achools or high achoots. 
The State still continues partial reimbursement of Its teachers Cor •their 
I'xpensea Incurred during attendance at In or out of Stale summer schools. 

All teachers holding third-grade certificates will fie eliminated by 1980, or 
become holders of a^nd-grade certlflcatea (high. school plus two years normal) 
by 1936. At the present rate of progress In that direction thta will be, ^iy 
accomplished. It Is also ptanoed to modify the salary schedule' for teachers 
holding the first-grade certificate in sneh a way as to justify the profeaalenal 
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|)MtMntion Decesaary >to secure that certifloats. Brery pupU In the 8ta^ 1 
Is now i>roTide<l with blgb-echool opportunities. 

Maine , — There ia no Rtiortuge of teachers in Maine andWlrtnally no surplDt, 
but there la a shortage of well'preimred, experienced teachers, as there muit 
always be. We are, however, working on' a program which will give ns an 
adequately trained teacher either with or without experience .for every schooi 
by 1930. We are. dltferentlatlng the salary according to training and a* 
perience. There baa been a alight salary increase this year over previoB 
years. In fact, there baa been a alight increase in salaries for every year but 
one daring the past eight' years. 

ConnecMcnt. — trained-teacher altnatlon la steadily Improvl^, and there 
la every reason to anticipate continued progress. The enrollinenC in the ' 
normal schools Is largo, and the State la now turning out enough trainnl , 
teachers each year to meet the demand. With this Increase have gmie higher 
standards of normal school 'admission and graduation. 

The percentage of trained teochera In .the one-teadier schools of 96 amall 
towns Increased lost year from 35 per cent to 47 per cent. Qradnates-of 
normal schools In graded schools In the some towns were 70 per cent the same 
year. The turnover' of teachers was less and the number of beglnpern fell off. 
from IID^ to 07. Teachers' salaries are rising. The average In the ntn*n 
towns rose nl>ont $100 last year. The mliUmam increased likewise, but the 
maximum showed no such gain. There U a tendency for salarlee in the one- 
teacher schools to bunch between $1,000 and $1,100. This ia a rant problem, 
because it means increased tumnv.er and shorter periods of teaching becauM 
of the lack of opportunity ^for salary Increases. 

' Wyomlnff ’ — quallflcatlons for oertldcation'of rural teacbeni have bees 
consistently raised at practically every 'meeting of th£ State board of educa- 
tion." Higb-eebool graduation plus a half year of teacher training will be 

the minimal requlrmeat for certUicaiion in the State after January 1, 1027. 

* # 

* \ 

cubriculi:m revision 


All curriculum studies, wherever, made, in so for as they result in 
‘ formulating principles and establishing desirable procedures, affect 
rural- ks well as urban schools. Moreover, it is Jiecoming increasingly 
true, because of enlarged prof^ional interest, jthlit painstaking 
efforts Resulting in courses of exceptional merit are nation-wide in 
effect and raise the general standard of -State and ^unty courses. 

Modem practices in curriculum making as worked out in progres- 
sive cities have been followed during the biennium in greater or lea 
d^ree by a number of States in formulating State couraes of study. 
In one State, for example, a course of study was compiled by members 
<!>f the faculties of the norm^ schools of the St^te, committees of 
teachers and superintendents, 'with a member of the staff of the 
State department of education serving as coordinator. Each section 
of the course as completed was sent to subject-matter exerts for 
suggestion and criticism and returned for final working over by the 
original committees. In another St$te, separate courses, one for each 
, county, are in continuous process of formation by teachers and sup^r- 
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Tuors, with general direction from the State education department 
staff. Mimeographed ^eets are prepared^ used* by- teachers, and 
changed as such experimentation suggests to be desirable. Two 
theories are illustrated in this procedure, one jthat a course of study^ 
is continuously in the making, the ojth'er that county OQuraes, being 
more localized, are better adapted to the needs than one State rourse 
would be. Special efforts are being made in this State and in others 
to adjust the curriculum to schools with varying lengths of term. 

An examination of State courses of study recently made in the 
Bureau of Education •'^leads to the conclusion that the State courses' 
of study formulated or revj^ during 19^5-26 are considerably 
improv^ over those of earlier years. The improvement is due in 
part to the general stimulation previously referred j^o and to the 
application of better principles of curriculum formation. - Suclr ap- 
piicatiop is posible because of the fa^ lhat (1) State deptartments 
of education are better organized, have larger and better traid^ 
staffs, and include' one or more persons detailed especially to the field 
of rural education who, therefore, know it at first hand ; (2) teacher- . 
preparing institutions, superintendents, supervisors, and teachers are 
cooperating with State department staffs in the make-up of com- 
mittees who work with subject-matter speMalists in the formulation 
of courses.'^ This practice i^ollows out the example set by several 
progressive cities. (8) Professional literature offering guidance iqi 
curriculum-making and giving* the results of scientific research and 
ex])erimentation is more abundant than ever before, and better 
trained supervisors and teachers who can intelligently use it in pre- 
paring courses ore becoming increasingly available in rural coin- 
muaities. Largely as a rwult of the foregoing the newer State 
courses have better organization; they are superior in content in 
that they offer specific aid-to teachers in the preparation of daily 
schedules, use' of textbooks, apportionment of time among subjects 
and among essential topics; they offer suggestions which enable 
teachers to plan pupil activities, stimulate interest in wider reading, 
guide in chocking achievetnent by the use of tests and in other ways; 
they set up mininiavt e^ntials and assist in adapting school work to 
individual difference. . 

Several studies were made or published during the biennial period 
^ which are of particular* importance to those interested in revision - 
of rural school curricula. One is a. report of an experiment extend- 
ing over a four-year period,** working out in a typical ruraln^hool 
situation a school organization and a curriculum suited to the one- 

: » — - — 2 — 

"Kami School LcaHet No. 41* Characteriitic Featarefl of deceot Superior State Cotiraai^ 
of Sludf. 

^ Four TOfln Id a Country School. Doiui and ftrerott. Bureau of puhllcatloati 
Teacbtrt Colloge* Columhla Uolferalty, ^ 
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teAcher school’s essential conditions. This experiment was carried < 
on in a community in which all but two families made a living by J 
farming and all lived *in the open country. During the four yean ! 
an organization, definitely fitted to the needs of the school and ooiik ■ 
munity, a revision of the materials of instruction, and daily program ' j 
were worked out. The results of this- experiment are particularly I 
suggestive, and many of the findings can he adapted to similar 
situations. ' - I 

Another study is an effort to judge a large number of courses of 
study, State, county, and city, as to tlieir relative merit on the bam ' 
of criteria worked out by a curriculum committee. These criteria . 
should be particularly suggestive to makers of rural-school cu^ 
ricula.** ' . • ' ’ 

A third contribution to this' field is the twenty-sixth yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education on curriculum 
making. Chapter VII relates particularly to the construction of 
rural school curricula. It is a description of progressive practice , 
in making State and rural courses of study .in a numl>er.of States, i 
with an evaluation of the procedures followed.**’ ^ 

Specific advance in the formation of new curricula or revision for 
better adaptation has b^n reported to the Bureau of Education from 
a number of States, in addition to that referred to in the preceding | 
paragraphs. A report from the State department of Illinois states: j 

The revised State course of study and a special bulletin Issued from the | 
State office provide a proarain and sbflw the teacher bow she can tet the 
time to give Individual help to pupUa* who need it to enable them successfully 
to learn their lessons. A large number of county sniwrintendents are pottlai 
the idee Into practice. a 

From Nebraska the State superintendent reports : | 

• r I 

New elementary coorsea of study were placed in the schools in the fall of , 
1024. These courses emphasise especially reading, spiling, arithmetic, sod 
language. An orgiintaatlon adapte^l to rural cumnmnitles, providing for the 
comblnadoD of grades, alternation of work, longer and fewer, recitation pertoda 
wah suggested. The first two-year 'period under this new plan waii completed at 
the close of last year. The work has proved successfuL Among .the results are i 
directed study, promotion of Individual study, of Interest and competition, aad^; 
securing of better prepared teachers. * J 

A statement from the commissioner of education o^f Wyoming 
reads: 

Probably the outstanding accompiishment In the rural' whools of the State 

for 1925-26 Is the reorgaolzatlon plan pot through In connection he# 

*■ ! ' 

’•Battfig Elementary School Couravs of Study, Stretemeyer and Bruner. (StudlM <d ; 
the bomu of currlculuin reaetreb. Bulletin No. 1, Teacbere College, Columbia UiA 
venlty, 1029.) 

*■ Workiv Oaorge A Progreealye practlcea In making State and rural aebool connve # 
•tUdy. In Twenty-alzth Vcaihook. National Society for the Study of BduoMlon, Part L 
Bloomington, 111., 1029, CtuipUr 8, pp., 108-185. 
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of study. Under tlda plan we reduce the number of claw periods in a 
school containloR eight grades to 14 a day, prorlde SO-ml^te periods 

u the upper classes, abolish long study periods and purposeless seat work. 

♦ 

' In Massachusetts a committee of union superintendents, working 
with the supervisor of elemental^ education of the State department 
of education, prepared a report in 1925 on problems of the onet^teacber 
schools in Massachusetts. The committee sets forth the aims of the 
school, discusses the difficulties presented by the class organitation in 
one-teaclver schools, and advocfdes three practicable plana for^eimpli- 
fying the organization of such schools, as follows ^i) By- grouping 
pupils by subj[eets rather than by grades; (2) by the alternation of 
grades; ^ by. the alternation of subjects. ' It is suggested that , 
pupils be grouped ndt by. grades but by subj^ts in small Bchddls.' 
The report discusses the daily program and suggests recitation and 
study schedules. 

• These examples illustrate the very general trend toward reorgan- * 
izing small rural schools w’ith the aid of a curriculum designed to 
provide an intelligent distribution of the teacher’s time among chil- 
dren' and among classes; toward finding an effective balance be- 
tween 'the desirability of providing for individual instruction and 
of retaining the socializing values of group instruction ; and toward 
giving specific help to teichers in solving the problems peculiar to 
one and two teacher school organizations. 

Efforts to enrich the curriculum, especially in the direction* of 
better health instruction, are noticeable in the newer courses of study. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts report that there are now school 
nurse.s in small as well as .large towns in those States. Massachu- 
setts reports a school physician employed by every town. In* Maine 
special provision has been made during the past year for corrective* 
treatment of rural children who are physically handicapped in any 
wajr, thus promoting the possibilities of such children profiting by 
the regular curriculum offered in the small rural schools. 

Maine reports also experimentation with backward children in 
providing the type of instruction best calculated to fit their Ueeds. 

The State contributes $500 to any community which- segregates chil- 
dren of low mentality and provides for them trained teachers and . 
an adapted type of instruction. • 

A large number of States reported this year state-wide testing prot- ' 
grams. While in many States such programs have ))een carried on 
for several years, they have not been universally given in. a number 
of others. The following quotafioii from. a report from the State 
department of Connecticut indicates the attitude in a few States in. 
wMch such programs have been carried on ove;* an ext^ded period: ~ 

A wavo of Btaodard testa' has nearly laaDdated ibe rural Bcbools darlnc tbe 
past two ijreara. The devotion of so much time to testing results can not be 
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V lODK coDtlno«<],'Ji^boat aerlout loa. In the great mojorUy of rural scboola la 
thla State puplla .were ahown to be well Dp to or abore atandard. ▲' acboct 
much below wu a rarity. The weakoeea of the rural scboola in thla BUti 
haaiK>t id receot years been of the type revealed by such testa 

On the other hand, Wyoming, Montana, and some other States re- 
port special progress, particularly in curriculum ^revision,' througli 
conditions revealed by testing programs. It is interesting t<) nota^ 
in this connection, that Connecticut is one of the relatively few I 
States in which a program of state-wide instructional supervision has ' 
been practiced for a number of years. 

a ^ 

CHANOES IN A0M1NISTXATI\'E OBQANIZATION INKLUXNCE INSTaUCTION ' 

\ 

Few significant chaiyfe» in administrative organization resulting ; 
from statutory chang& have been reported during the biennium 
except as indicated, in the preceding discui^ion. There has • been 
considerable reorganization in practice within present statutory 
limit^ions. Befcrcncc has been made to a few such changes, par- , 
ticuli^y tliose concerned with supervision and organization' in one 
and two teacher schools. -Centralization through consolidation of 
schools for more effective administration, supervision, and instruo- 
~ tlon has gained in 4 )ublic favor and in efficiency. There is a better i 
understanding of the fact that administrative reorganizatioi\ is but 
a means to an end. To fulfill its promises a higher quality of school 
ofl^rings must result, including particularly better classroom in- 
struction. 

Probably the most significant growth in the direction of reorgani- 
zation offering the pos^binty of improvement in school achievement 
and quality of instruction given during the biennium came through 
the consolidation movement.'* The growth incumber of consolidated 
schools continues to be about 1,000 a year in the 48 States. Iq nearly 
all States the number of one-teaclier schools dinlinish^ each year. 
Tliere were probably more than 8,000 such schools in each of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, New York, and Pennsylvania at the close of the year 1926. 
Four other States, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, each 
had more than 7,000 one-teacher schools. A large percentage of I 
rural pupils attend these schools in the States named. A small 
percentage of rural pupils attend one-tcacber schools in Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne^ 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Utah. Illinois, Nevada, Montana, and. 
Iowa each report consolidation 4 & standstill, but Pennsylvania and 
New York report that it is increasing rapidly. 

It is estimated from Wports coming to the Bureau of Education 
from the different 8flfrtes\halathere were approximately 16,000 con- 
solidated schools andvd^^O^ one-teacher schools in the United 
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SUtes at the close of 1926. Among the consolidated schools are two* 
teacher and ree-teacher as well as larger schools. Some are little 
better equipped than the average one-room school ; others are splen* 
did types of the best American schoolhouse architecture, with the. 
finest equipment and with experienced, well prepared teachers. The 
whole number 'of teachers in consolidated schools is estimated for 
1926 at about 150,000, and the number of pupils at 3,000,000. 

Improvement in quality and extent of pupil transportation has 
kept pace with the c^tralization movement itsell The amount of 
moni^ spent for transportation during the biennium exceeded pre- ' 
‘ vioiis records. Annual expenditure in the 48 States now exo^s 
$30,(J00,000. A fourth of .the States spend more than $1,000,000 each I 
Bunually in transporting children to schools. In Indiana this item 
.of the aoiiool budget exceeded $3,000,000 during each of the last two 
years. Generally, there is more care in planning transportation sys- 
- tem^ safety and economy, in preparing budgets, and recording 
performances with the idea of improving the service, than' ever 
before. " • , ^ 

States, which contril^ute from State funds specifically toward 
transportation now are; The New England States, New Yorfc, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. Nearly all States contribute indirectly from 
State fund^ toward this generally necessary accompaniment of 
consolidation. . * , 

The following are extracts from reports concerning school con- 
solidation and transportation of children which have been received 
in the Bureau of Education for 1925-20; 


ConnecUout . — The number of one-teacher scboola In Oonnectlcnt waa ledticed 
by IS Id 1925 and 19 In 1928. The total namber of snch schoola in the State 
at the close of 1020 was 308. Poor more towna aboUahed the last school of 
this type (close oT 1926), making a total of 14 towns with no on^teacber* 
schools. There are 19 towns which hare no other type. At the close of 1924, 
169 Cowna wefe tranapoitlng ^740 pupils to elementary schools, at an expenae 
of $388,576 f&r the year. Connecticut, through Its State research departmant, 
1b iBsulng' a series of bnUetlns on problema of consoUdatloo In GonnecUcut 

Ocorpio.— During the year $100,000 was added to the State fund for helping 
In coneoUdatlDD of mral ^oola, extending hlgh-school advantages to rural 
diUdren. 

llUnot *. — ^The demand for hlgh-sdiool prlvUeges being satlsfled, the country 
people do not ees the necessity of ceotrallaing their elementary schools. Thete 
Is no donbt that better elementary-school privllegee could be provided by cen- 
tralization, but to get the people-who have the children and who pay the costa 
to see it In this light will take time., 

/adkma.— The comiotldatlon movement conttn^; 807 one-teacher schools 
were closed during 192$; Transportation facilities have been greatly improved. 
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Kentkekn,—OiM hondrad Uiirt)r-flT« ooe^room 
between September, 1026. and October, 1028^ 

LoeMoM.— CoDsolldBtlon has now been effected In moet case* where nM 
conditions make It poesible. . It la no loncer necessary for'ua to stimulate thli 
morement. 

Maiite.—We have made Interesthia proirresa In conmIidaHon, and eapeclallj 
In transportation. Inclosed automobiles are ramlna Into use, and little way 
stations are being built where children may wait, when necessary, for the 
conveyance. We hare a large number of conaolldiited or centralised arhooU 
both elementary and high acbool; and' 27 Junior hfgh achools. mostly In rural 
conununities. Urc State baa funds at Ita disposal for cooperating with local 
towna In new and progressive educntlooal movements. • 

, ' -ifoa*arhiMCf/a.— rl^nsportiition at public eipenMe la iucreiialng at the rate 
of 2,000 pupils per year, Over half the children transpoHed are conveyed br 
motor vebl^ivi. 

Mitytr*o/o. Reports for tire rural divkdon of the de|iar(ment of educatloo 
show that the number of conNolldated arliooln tninsiiortlng pupils Ini^eaml 
in 1026-26 as compared with 1024-26 from ,%0 to 370; the total number of 
conveyBncps used Inereaaed from 1,442 to 1.661. or 200; and the numlter of 
cbUdren transported Increased 14B» In the some period. The per “chUd mile 
day” unit of cost waa f lightly reduced— from 7.72 cents to 7.60 cents. The 
coat of transportation and board for 1025-20 was approximately |I 002.000. 
an- increaae of approximately mooo 1024-25. Tlie pn^scnt enrollment 
In consolidated achnola in Ufnn^ta la 101.200. 

Jffssls«fppf.-^eventy-elg5l per cent of the rural children In this State 
attended weU-graded consolidated arbools lir 1028. with a school form of not 
lesd than eight months. The organisation of bigh-echool grades In cunnwaos 
with consolidated arhoolr has Increased the number of high-srhool gradustn 
in Mlasl^ippl 600 per cent In the lust six years. In 1020 we Iransported to 
consolidated scbuob In Mississippi 02.671 children. In 1015 the number wt» 
6.480. • ' . 

J/OHfamt.^Tbp cmisolldatl^morement has not grown In Montana durlny 
the biennium and will not grow^nil there Is considerable Improvement In roadx. 

Nevada, — Consolidation can not be extended further In Nevada because of 
the widely scattered schools. , 

JVetff iork. By a law. of 1925 the State al<^ to transportation wna made 
80 per cent of the total coat 

^Torth CaroUfUK—fTbere are now 800 consolidations In North Carolina. The 
State has loaned to the counties $16,000,000 to build consolidated schools. Them 
are-«ow 120.000 white children in elementary consolidated schools of seven 
or more teachers— 80 per cent of the total rural white school enrollment Theie 
are 4,000 white children In rural high scboola with three or more teachers. 

Pentuiftvitnbk ^The State aid to transportation was increased In 1025 from 
60 per cent to 60 or 75 per cent of the total cost, the amount received by any 
district depending on its wealth (In tax valuation) per teacher. 

Wyondsp.— Tw^ty-Ove per cent of all mrpl children in this State are now 
transported to school . 



